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Fall Conventions 


National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies: “Concepts and Values i» the Social] 
Studies Curriculum” is tie general 
theme of the 37th annual meeting of 
NCSS, Nov. 27-30, at the Penn-Shera- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

A new wrinkle this year will be the 
meetings of the recently established 
“House of Delegates”, open to repre- 
sentatives from affiliated social studies 
councils. The program will also feature 
general assemblies, group and grade- 
level meetings, demonstrations, exhib- 
its, field trips and social] get-togethers. 
Interna- 
tional Relations, Citizenship Education, 
Safety Education, School and Commu- 
nity, Current Research in Social Studies, 
Teaching about Communism, American 
History, Use of Maps and Globes, Crit- 
ical Thinking, English-Social Studies 
Correlation, and Audio-Visual Materials 
in Social Studies. 

Merrill F. Hartshorn is executive sec- 
retary of NCSS and Jack Allen of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, is program chairman. NCSS 
headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C 

Scholastic Magazines’ annua] Thanks- 
giving will be held on Friday 
evening, Nov. 29, in the Terrace Room 
of the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 5:15-7:15 

National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: “How Wide is Your World?” 

Members of NCTE will attempt to 
answer this question (posed in a poem 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay), at the 
group’s 47th annual meeting. It will be 
held Nov. 28-30 at the Hotel Leaming- 
ton, Minneapolis. 

In an effort to widen the world of the 
English teacher and student, the con- 
ference will take up such topics as: The 
World of Language, American Litera- 
ture in a Changing World, World Un- 
derstanding Through World Literature, 


Among conference topics: 


party 


Helping the Student Through Audio- . 


Visual Aids, and The School Library: A 
Door to the World for I .nguage Arts. 

Among scheduled speakers: Oliver J. 
Caldwell, Assistant U.S. Education 
Commissioner; Frank G. Jennings of Co- 
lumbia Univ.; William D. Boutwell of 


First graders and their mothers are the same the world over. These shiny- 
faced tots are on their way to P.S. 315—Moscow. The flowers are for teacher. 


Scholastic Magazines, and Carl T 
Rowan, prize-winning reporter of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. Program feature: 
Rehearsal of Hamlet with a student cast 
from St. Louis Park (Minn.) High School 

]. N. Hook is NCTE executive secre- 
tary. Headquarters: 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, II] 

Scholastic Magazines’ annual Thanks- 
giving party will be held in the East 
Room, Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 28, from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m 

Other education meetings this fall: 
Conference on “The American High 
School: Challenge of the New Era’ 
sponsored by Univ. of Ch‘ ago and 
National Citizens Counci! for Better 
Schools, Oct. 28-30, Chicago. For infor- 
mation write to conference director 
Harold A. Anderson, Dept. of Educa- 


tion, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill 
PThe 22nd educational conterence 
sponsored by Educational Records Bu- 
reau and American Council on Educa- 
tion, Oct. 31-Nov. 1, Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City. Theme: “Long-Range 
Planning for Education.” For informa- 
tion: Arthur E. Traxler, Educational 
Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, 
New York 32, N.Y. 
PAnnual meeting of National Council 
tor Geographic Education, Nov. 29-30, 
at Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Major 
topics: “The Forward Look in Geo- 
graphic Education,” “New Emphasis in 
Teaching Tools and .Techniques,” and 
“Changing Emphasis in Geographic Ed- 
information, write to 
secretary: John W. Morris, 
Oklahoma; Norman, Okla. 


ucation For 
NCGE 
Univ. of 


10th ANNUAL Where to Find It Guide-see page 7-T 





ow many of these in-the-news subjects 


will you be teaching this year? 


[_] The Supreme Court 
[] Struggle for Asia 
[_] Defense and disarmament 


[_] North American unity 


Children have a habit of asking “Why?” from 
two years on and up. Your students are no excep- 
tion. They not only want to know what has hap- 
pened, but why — arid what it means to them. 


Are you fully prepared to answer their questions? 
You are — if you teach in one of the 4,000 schools 
currently using The New York Times Filmstrips 
on Current Events. 


This valuable series of eight 35mm filmstrips will 
help you—as it is helping hundreds of other 
teachers—make current events more exciting for 
your students... more rewarding for you. 


What the series is 

A new and timely filmstrip is sent to you each 
month, October through May. All filmstrips are 
in black and white and fit any standard 35mm 
filmstrip projector. They are sold to you outright, 


October: “THE SUPREME COURT: JUSTICE UNDER LAW” 
—~ How the Court functions as a guardian of our 
democracy and defines the Constitution. 


November: “STRUGGLE FOR ASIA” —How India and 
China are vying for the paramount role in Asia... 
how the struggle affects us. 


December: “DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT”’—Impact of 
the hydrogen bomb and intercontinental missiles on 
U. S. security. Moves for disarming. 


“TOUCHSTONES OF EUROPEAN UNITY’’—De- 
velopments in Western Europe pointing the way to 


January 


eventual federation. (NATO, common market.) 


February : “NORTH AMERICAN PARTNERS: U. S., CANADA, 
MEXICO”—Ties that bind the three neighbors. Past 
problems, bonds of defense and trade. 


March: “AMERICA’S FARMS: $12 BILLION PROBLEM”’— 
Difficulties facing U. S. farmers and the nation from 
high production, subsidies, low-income, machines. 


April: “THE WORLD AROUND US: INTERNATIONAL GEO- 
PHYSICAL YEAR”—What is being done, what scientists 
hope to learn about our world. 


May: “AFRICA — EXPLOSIVE CONTINENT’ — Growing 
movement toward nationalism and independence 
among former colonies. Racial conflicts. 


[_] International Geophysical Year 


[_] European unification 


[_] America’s farm problem 


[_] Explosive Africa 


remain your property —can be used again and 
again as the subject matter makes_news. 


With each month’s filmstrip, you receive a de- 
tailed teachers’ manual. This richly informative 
aid—which has been called “worth the subscription 
price alone”—provides a running commentary for 
each frame...helps you bring the subject to life. 


Place your order today 

Since The New York Times filmstrip is a non- 
profit educational activity, the price for the entire 
series of eight filmstrips plus eight manuals is 
only $15.00. Subjects for the 1957-58 series are 
listed below. 


You need send no money now. Your school will be 
billed after the first shipment. But please place 
your order today ...so that you will receive your 
first filmstrip without delay. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIPS 

229 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Please enter our order for sets of the 1957-58 
New York Times filmstrip series. 


(Each set is priced at $15.00 and consists of eight filmstrips, one 
each month from October 1957 through May 1958.) 


Nome __ 








School or Organization 


Address 





City Zone___State. 





Authorized signature 





[] Please send a listing of individual filmstrips 
available for single purchase. 


(1 RRR INE SERS TTT A A IRE ARNT TREE NRA SNC RET CANN API 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY! 


You need send no money now. Your school will be billed 
after the first shipment. 
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SAN ANTONIO 
. every ton of steel requires a ton of coal” 


Uses of Coal 


HE PAST decade has seen many basic changes in the 

markets for coal. Some have declined. The railroad 
market, turning more and more to diesel engines, has 
shrunk to about 10% of its former consumption. The 
use of coal in the home, too, has fallen off. 

On the other hand, certain vital markets have been 
growing and promise increased growth in the future. 
Electric utilities, coal’s most important market, must 
meet the energy demands of a climbing population, 
expanding industry and a higher standard of living. 
This rise in energy needs has been fabulous. In the past 
10 years, utilities have doubled their use of coal; they 
could double it again in the next decade. The growing 
steel market, also—since every ton of steel requires a ton 
of coal to produce it—holds great potential for coal. 

The use of coal in general industry has been increasing 
due to business expansion and growing appreciation of 
coal as a low-cost fuel. Greater quantities of coal are 
being exported now, particularly to Western Europe. As 
foreign industries develop further, they will lean heavily 


on American coal as a source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing to bear the brunt 


of future energy demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and equipment for the 


job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building »- Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie 
Story” and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

“THE GENIE STORY’’—The magic genie of coal shows 
a schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educa- 
tional cartoon book in color. 

Name 

School 

Street 

City 


Position or grade 





Aolastic 


5 


TEACHER 


The Weekly News Review of Education & 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman * Dr. Jay Davis Conner, 
Associate Superintendent, Chief, Division of in- 
struction, California State Dept. of Education * 
Mr. Eric N. Dennard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Waco, Texas * Dr. John H. Fischer, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Maryland * Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Director of the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. * Dr 
Galen Jones, Director, Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education, Washington, D. C. * Dr. E. B. 
Norton, President, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Aleboma * Dr. H. Grant Vest, State Commissioner of 
Education, Denver, Colorado * Dr. Allen H. Wetter, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Po. * Dr. 
Benjamin C. Willis, General Supt. of Schools, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Iilinois 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, an Edition of Scholastic Mag- 
azines, published weekly, September through May, 
except during school holiday periods. $2.00 per school 
year. Second class mailing privileges authorized at 
Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright, 1957, by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial offices, 33 West 
42d St., New York 36, N. Y wean 2 


New School Laws 


A host of education bills came up be- 
fore the 1957 state legislatures through- 
out the country. Some bills died in 
committee, others were voted down on 
the floor, but many were passed and 
became law. 

NEW YORK: Authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Higher Education As- 
sistance Corp. to solicit private funds 
and lend them to college students at 
low interest rates. Students can borrow 
up to $1,000 a year, or a total of $5,000 
for five years. 

TEXAS: Raised minimum teacher sal- 
aries $399 across the board. New state 
minimums for starting teachers: $3,204 
for those with BA degrees, and $3,404 
for those with Master’s. The change 
means an extra $63,000,000 in teachers’ 
salaries during the next two years. 

VERMONT: 
claring that “all meetings of legislative 
bodies, or state,or local agencies, [such 
as school boards] . . . shall be open and 
public.” Executive sessions can still be 
held, but all resolutions and regulations 
must be voted upon at open meetings. 

OREGON: Voted 
school fund from $80 to $95 per census 
child. The group also passed a “fair dis- 
missal” law, giving increased protection 
to school approved 
funds for the establishment of two ed- 
ucational television stations. 

NEW JERSEY: Raised minimum 
teachers’ pay from $3,000 to $3,600 be- 
ginning next July 1. Teachers without 
BA degrees will be assured $3,600 to 
start, and go up to $5,400 after ten 
years. Those with BA degrees will start 
at $3,800 reaching a $5,800 maximum; 
those with Masters’ degrees will have 
a $4,000-6,200 salary range. New law 
was drafted by N.J. Education Assn. 

DELAWARE: Minimum salary raised 
from $3,200 to $3,600 annually. The 
amount of time a retired teacher may 
teach during a tax year was doubled 
from 30 to 60 days 


Passed a measure de- 


to increase basic 


personnel, and 


Don’t Miss... . 


Accent on Education Number, of 
“Saturday Review” (Sept. 14). Articles 
include a roundup on education’s new 
problems by Fred M. Hechinger; “Our 
Egocentric College Youth,” by Terry 
Ferrer; “Children of Conformity,” by 
Leonard Buder; a profile of the 1957 
teacher by David B. Dreiman. 

You and the PTA, in Sept. “Changing 
Times.” Pitched at the parent, the arti- 
cle asks if a PTA is really worthwhile. 
Here is its answer: “You might find an 
answer by thinking of that indivisible 
child of yours, divided between school 
and home. School matters to him; it’s a 
vastly important part of his small life. If 
you neglect to build a bridge between 


school and home, you may discover that 
your child has slipped away from you 
for good and before he is ready to get 
along without you.” 

The Best from Boys’ Life, new quar- 
terly published for 8 to 15-year-olds by 
the Boy Scouts. Contains 96 pages of 
comics, fiction, articles, do-it- 
yourself projects. Teachers may obtain 
single copies for 25 cents. Write Judy 
Shepard, “Best from Boys’ Life,” 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In Brief 


PDean Stephen Corey of Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College has taken to 
task the multi-billion-dollar Ford Foun- 
dation. Charges Corey: thousands of 
precious man-hours are being spent by 
university “developing re- 
search proposals that conform to the 
real or fancied interests” of foundation 
directors. (Among examples he gave: 
educational television, teacher aides, 
and an “apprentice type of teacher edu- 
cation.”) He says that decision-making 
on research is being removed “from the 
persons who are most intimately in- 
volved in the research—the investiga- 
tors themselves.” Ford Foundation 
withheld comment. 


ct lor 


personnel 


>You can stop worrying about American 
youngsters going to the dogs—as long as 
we have boys like David W. Howell, 
Whittier (Calif.) H.S. Dave, 18, won 
four different awards in Ford’s 1957 In- 
dustrial Arts Awards and_ Student 
Craftsman’s Fair. His contribution: a ra- 
dio-controlled lawnmower that operates 
while owner lounges in his hammock. 


Here's an idea you might try with your 
Which books do they think 
would make good movies—and why? 
The Marin County (Calif.) Motion Pic- 
ture Council sponsored such an essay 
contest in area schools. Among winners: 
“Fair Stood the Wind for France,” by 
H. E. Bates; “Eagle in the Sky,” by F. 
Van Wyck Mason; “Too Late the Phala- 
rope,” by Alan Paton; “The Catcher in 
the Rye,” by J. D. Salinger; “Beyond 
This Place,” by A. J. Cronin; “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder; and “Forbidden Area,” by 
Pat Frank. 


students: 


After 33 years, the magazine “Progres- 
sive Education” has been discontinued. 


>“Huckleberry Finn,” regarded by 
many to be Mark Twain’s greatest clas- 
sic, has been dropped from the ap- 
proved textbook list for New York City 
elementary and junior high schools. Say 
board officials: “It isn’t really a text- 
book.” Say book publishers: We were 
told the book contained “some passages 
derogatory to Negroes.” Pupils, how- 
ever, may still read the book in school 
libraries. 





NOW’S THE TIME TO PLAN 


Bigger and Better Book Bazaars 


‘OR eight years Scholastic Teacher's 
Book Bazaar program has encour- 

aged students and their families to read 
good books. It has also helped to pro- 
vide funds for many urgent school 
needs. 

Thousands of teachers at all grade 
levels have successfully conducted Book 
Bazaars. Their experiences have been as- 
sembled in a variety of kit and package 
units which make it easy for you to 
spark a Book Bazaar or book fair in 
your school. These materials are offered 
at cost and should be ordered soon in 
order for sponsors to get a head start 
in planning an October or November 
event. 

Most exciting innovations in the new 
Scholastic Teacher Book Bazaar materi- 
als include the new radio-assembly book 
script—“Adventures in Bookland,” by 
educator Florence Liss. While “Adven- 
tures in Bookland” is especially written 
for grade school performance, it can be 
easily adapted for high school use. 

In addition to Scholastic Teacher's 
regular Book Bazaar packet ($2 post- 
paid), the National Book Bazaar Com- 
mittee is offering a second packet this 
year which will contain fifty jackets of 
new books. As usual, the base packet 
will contain from seven to ten jackets. 

The No. 1 packet, containing the 
complete kit of materials for organizing 
t Book Bazaar, includes the new script, 
“Adventures in Bookland,” a large, wall 
display poster, “Adventures in Read 
” recommended book lists, large 


a 
Wig, 


colorful letters spelling B-O-O-K B-A- | 
Z-A-A-R, a 36-pp. “how to do it” man- | 
ual, “Bigger and Better Book Bazaars,” 
a list of dealers supplying Book Ba- | 
zaars, a brochure on how to choose 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, and | 
other materials. 
You'll find every detail of Book Ba- | 
zaar planning and organization covered | 
in the manual which has been espe- | 
cially prepared by Hardy Finch, head | 
of the English Dept., Greenwich 
(Conn.) H.S. It is based the ex- 
periences of Book Bazaar sponsors and 
covers everything from advanced plan- 
ning and publicity to how to keep 
account of book sales. You, as a teacher 
or librarian, are simply the coordinator 
who supervises the event. The manual 
does the rest for you. | 
The important secret in Book Bazaar 
success start. So begin | 
planning now by sending in the coupon | 
below. Please accompany 
with a check or money order. 


on 


is an early 


your order | 


Free Classroom Libraries 


Scholastic Teacher and the cooperat- 
ing book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES | 
of 25 books each to the sponsors turn- 
ing in the best reports of their Book 
Bazaars. The easy-to-fill report form is 
in the manual. Fill your form out as 
soon as the Book Bazaar is 
accompany it by any newspaper clip 


Book 


over and 


pings and/or pictures of you 
Bazaar 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


Copy 
Copy 
Copy of 
Copy of 
Copy of 
Copy of 
Copy 


Signed 

Title 

School 

EE we 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp manual, the new script 
“Adventures in Bookland,” etc. @ $2.00. 
Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢ 
of “Adventures in Reading” poster for wall display @ 25¢. 

of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 

“Adventures in Bookland” assembly script @ 25¢. 

“The 64-Book Question,”” TV assembly script @ 25¢. 

“Quiz Business,” radio-assembly script @ 25¢. 

“When the Bookworm Turned’ assembly script @ 25¢. 

of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 


a 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


10¢ 


Sept. 27, 1957 





Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 
. . . to see art and architecture, old 
and new . to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American’s educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad 

If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are “‘Yes,”’ then per- 
haps you'll find our materials useful. 


\, PAA EDUCATIONAL 
ss SERVICES 


e Are you education- 
travel minded? 

¢ Do you need aviation 
education materials’? 

e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 
Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad . . 
Aviation Education materials folder 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PAN AMERCCAN 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








NOW You Can Find Complete Correlations 
On The Most Widely Used Textbooks.... 


THE EBF TEXTBOOK — FILM — FILMSTRIP — 


195 ELEMENTARY TEXTS OF THESE 
LEADING PUBLISHERS ARE INCLUDED 


% Each film and filmstrip has been selected by teachers 
after careful analysis and testing, and has proved its 
effectiveness for the teaching of the concepts in each 
chapter. 


Ginn and Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Lyons and Carnahan 

Scott, Foresman and 
Company 

D. C. Heath and Company 


Row, Peterson, and Company 

Allyn and Bacon Publishing 
Company 

Rand McNally and Company 

Follett Publishing Company 

Silver Burdett Company 


% EBFilms is proud to announce the completion of 
the elementary, junior and senior high school sections 
of its new Textbook ® Film * Filmstrip Correlation Pro- 
gram, listing more than 300 texts of the leading pub- 
lishers. The EBF Correlation covers all major areas of 
the curriculum including Language Arts, Health and 
Safety, Science, and Social Studies. Individual Cor- 
relation Folders, designed to be pasted in the front 
of the teacher’s book for quick, convenient reference, 
are available now. 


130 JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTS OF 20 PUBLISHERS INCLUDING 


Americen Book Company MacMillan Company 

Harcourt, Brace Scribner's 

Holt and Company Webster Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Southwestern Publishing Company 
lroquois Publishing Lippincott Company 


% You can choose the films and filmstrips you need for 
each lesson plan with confidence, using these correla- 
tions as a guide. 


HOW TO SECURE EBF CORRELATION FOLDERS TO PASTE IN TEXTBOOKS 


® EBF CORRELATIONS ore easy to use . . . EBFilms 
and EBFilmstrips are listed opposite each chapter or 
unit heading. Each film and filmstrip has been selected 
by teachers after careful analysis and testing for cor- 
relation with the CONCEPTS in each chapter. Your 


sample of a typical EBF Textbook Correlation Folder 
and a complete list of the Correlations are available 
upon request by writing to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. Ac- 
tual Correlations are available at a nominal charge. 


INDIVIDUAL CORRELATION FOLDERS LIKE THIS (82"’x 11”, folded) 
ON EACH TEXTBOOK ITEMIZE EVERY CHAPTER, WITH ALL RELATED 
EBFILMS AND EBFILMSTRIPS CLEARLY INDICATED ... 


1b, neyclepucdia Britannica Silid. Gre 


1150 WILMETTE AVENUE e 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’s 10th ANNUAL 


Where to Find It Guide 


Free and low-cost materials from industry, films and filmstrips, 


< aalts 


records and pre-recorded tapes, educational organizations, pen pals, 


school youth groups, teacher employment agencies, equipment directory. 


This 10th anniversary issue of Scholastic Teacher's ‘‘Where 
to Find It’ guide contains several new features. There is an 
equipment directory and list of teacher employment agencies, 
as well as the regular guide to free and low cost teaching 
materials, films and filmstrips, educational organizations, 
school youth groups and pen pals. 

Be sure to save this issue of the magazine! Whether you 
are planning to teach a unit on Africa, order a new bulletin 
board, organize a pen pal club or add to your film library, 
you will have a handy reference source. 

HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE: Suppose you want teaching aids 
for a unit on Atomic Energy. Turn to “Atomic Energy” in the 
Study Topic index and jot down the numbers following this 
entry. These numbers refer you to the names and addresses 


of organizations which will send you the materials you need. 
All materials are keyed ‘’P’’ (pamphlets), ‘’C’’ (charts), ‘’F’’ 
(films), and so on. 

Following the alphabetical listing of firms are names and 
addresses of sources for films and filmstrips, records and pre- 
recorded tapes, pen pals, educational organizations, school 
youth groups, teachers’ agencies, and the equipment direc- 
tory. 

A word of caution: when you write for aids please do not 
request more than yeu need. Not all sources supply materials 
in classroom quantities. Writing on school stationery helps 
to facilitate requests. 

For additional teaching materials use the Free Materials 
Coupon on page 22-T. 











Study Topics 


Africa—47, 55, 61, 86, 89, 166, 170 176, 186, 198, 201 


Maps—14, 29, 48, 59, 74, 149, 166, 188 
201 

Metals—6, 18, 27, 61, 85, 98, 104, 164, 197 

Music—22, 67, 164, 171, 176 


A griculture—19, 61, 71, 108, 125, 129, 146, English—30, 56, 59, 75, 78, 91. 98, 145 Natural Resources—14, 15, 23, 25, 55, 64 


153, 154, 166, 183, 201, a1 163, 172, 176, 178, 


Asia—47, 55, 57, 61, 86, 112, 15 
Atomic Energy—7, 61, 91, 153, 192, 201 214 


Australia—35, 55, 166, 198 Foods and Nutrition—8§, 
91, 165, 166, 170, 188, 198 55, 61, 74, 100, 108, 115, 118, 12 Photography—117, 198 


A viation—4, 5 
201 129, 131, 136, 146 
Canada-—15, 51, 166, 198 201, 204, 214 


Central America—164, 166, 189 Forestry—14, 55, 61, 64 


182, 210 114, 133, 156, 164, 170, 183, 201, 205 
Art—123, 212 Europe—29, 36, 47, 48, 
3, 162, 166 89, 94, 111, 158, 160, 166, 181, 185 Newspapers—68 


61, 65, 79, 83. 86 205, 212 


Paper—14, 64 
12, 19, 20, 49, 5 Petroleum—25, 61, 153, 164, 166, 179 


161, 180. 189 Plastics—7 | 


Political Science—42. 52, 58, 61, 86, 87 
201, 203 106, 119, 153, 166, 170, 176, 184, 201 


Civil Defense—198, 20] Fruits—49, 108. 136. 189 Printing—20] 


Civil Rights—13, 42. 52, 81, 110. 127, 170, Gas—15 

201 Geography—55, 59, 74 
Clothing—59, 103, 197, 201 189 
Coal—71, 140 Glass—63, 96, 120, 168 


Commerce Subjects—1, 19, 21, 33. Guidance—1, 2, 5, 12. 


Radio—42, 66, 95, 119, 135, 139, 198, 201 
149. 164, 165 6 Railroads—32. 34, 38, 48, 74, 99, 173, 187 
Reading—24, 30, 39, 56, 172, 175, 182 
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15, 25, 26, 43 Rubber—71, 84, 97, 98, 157, 164 
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166, 201, 206, 214 214 


Community Relations—13. 15, 42 Health and Hygiene—8, 


196, 199, 201, 202 134, 138, 141, 153, 198, 201 


Salt—126 
- 3.16, 19, 3 Science—9, 15, 16, 19, 23, 24, 25, 39, 53 


128, 170, 201 33, 39, 40, 41, 46, 61, 71, 74, 92 3 55, 71, 85, 91. 101, 133, 146, 148, 149 


Conservation—14, 25, 50. 64, 114, ¢ 108, 113, 115, 116, 
156, 170, 183, 194, 201, 203, 208, 21: 167, 170, 176, 201, 

Construction Industry—201, 208 Home Economics—8, 

Consumer Education—9, 13, 19, 33, 3 53, 59, 60, 74, 80, 
44, 82, 103, 106, 136. 146, 152. 7 115, 124, 136, 146 
189, 201 204, 212, 214 


128, 146, 148, 15 171, 176, 177, 178, 198 

209 Shipping—21, 48, 166, 189 

17, 19, 28, 39 Social Security—98, 201 

100, 103, 106 Social Studies—1, 13, 15, 25, 33, 42, 52 
167, 170, 198, 2 61, 73, 78, 79, 82, 85, 86, 93, 98, 103 


106, 109, 110, 114, 128, 133, 138, 145 


Cotton—59, 122, 197 Immigration—42, 48, 166, 170, 201 148, 149, 159, 164, 165, 170, 183, 184 


Dairy—61, 124, 146 Industry—11, 14, 15, 
Drama—37, 67, 69, 70, 76, 77, 88, 102 §2, 85, 91, 104, 110, 
121, 128, 155, 169, 207 202, 205 


Driver Education—3, 26, 85, 93, 97, 103 Intercultural Relations- 


Economics—1, 13, 19, 25, 33, 54, 61, 62 164, 184 


71, 73, 74, 82, 85, 86, 87, 91, 92, 93, Labor—13, 19, 98, 110, 
97, 98, 103, 106, 109, 110, 114, 150, Language Arts—10, 56, 


153, 154, 159, 166, 183, 184, 199, 200 198, 212, 214 

201 Latin America—45, 55 
Education—1, 5, 13, 15, 31, 42, 56, 61, 73 166, 189 

74, 76, 85, 95, 98, 110, 114, 132, 13: Light—39, 91 

139, 143, 147. 149 151, 154. 163, 16: Lumbering—14, 50, 61 


19, 25, 28, 64, 7] 189, 201, 211, 214 


137, 153, 197, 201 Sugar—55, 122, 164, 204 
Tea—55, 173 
42, 105, 142, 144 Teaching—1, 13, 24, 31, 56, 61, 67, 73, 76 
95, 98, 128, 136, 139, 1438, 146, 176 
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90, 101. 145, 164 Television—42, 61, 66, 95, 110, 119, 1 
171, 198 
61, 74, 153, 164 Transportation—21, 26, 32 
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UNESCO-7, 61, 110, 166, 176, 201 
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bike safety 
class instruction ki 





featuring 
US bicycle safety awards 


This new Bicycle Safety Kit is designed to augment the 


safety program you now have scheduled for the Fall, or to help you 


create an entirely new one. The safety suggestions contained 
in the program have been provided by the National Safety 
Council and have been promoted in leading youth 
publications, including JUNIOR SCHOLASTICS magazine. 





This Fall, plan to initiate 


FREE! 


This Bike Safety Class Instruction Kit costs 
nothing. All you have to do is mail the coupon 
below, being sure to state the number of 
children in your classes, and we will send the 
kit (for that number) to you. 


THE KIT INCLUDES: 


Class Work Book with an introduction by the President 
of the National Safety Council, brief instructions, a 
series of four pictorial quizzes on bike riding safety, 
and a colorful Bulletin Board Safety Poster. Pupils who 
score 80%, or better, on the quiz, earn a permanent 
bright silver and blue fender insignia(sample in kit)that 
combines pride of achievement with the practicality of 
reflectivity. A card is enclosed with each kit to enable 
you to order the proper number of Safety Awards. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER, Cycle Tire Division 
549 E. Georgia Street © Indianapolis 6, Indi 


Please send me your Bike Safety Class Instruction Kit. | have 





pupils in my class. 





bicycle safety i s 
early in the school year, 
order your Bike Sofety 
Class Instruction Kit 

right away. 
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SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE___ STATE 











190, 191, 193, 201 
U. S.—15, 58, 86, 201 
Wheat—55, 92, 166 
Wool—166, 213 


PREP L LOS 


Teaching Aids 
Sources 


Key: P, pamphlets, leaflets; C, charts, 
posters, pictures, color slides; F, films, 
filmstrips; L, list of aids; R, records; 
M. magazines; S, scripts. 


PPP PPP PPLE LE PIP LLO LLLP LOPLI LOD OLLI La 


A 


1. Administrative Research Associates, Box 
1160, Chicago 90, Ill. (Commerce Subjects, 
Economics, Education, Guidance, Social 
Studies, Teaching—P) 

2. Advertising Federation of America, 250 
W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19. (Guidance: ad. 
vocations—P, F) 

3. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Public 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ford 15. Conn. (Driver Education, Safety— 
P, F) 

4. Aircraft Industries Assn., 610 Shoreham 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. (Aviation—P) 

5. Air Transport Assn. of America, 1107 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (Aviation, 
Education, Guidance—P) 

6. Aluminum Co. of America, Ed. Dept., 
818 Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (Metals 
aluminum—L) 

7. American Assn. for the U. N., 345 E 
46th St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Atomic Energy, 
UNESCO, U. N.—P, C, L) 

8. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th St., Washington 6, D. C 
(Foods & Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, Home 
Economics—P) 

9. American Cancer Society, 521 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. C. 19. (Consumer Education, Health 
& Hygiene, Science—P, C, F) 

10. American Classical League, Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(Language Arts: Latin—P, C, L) 

11. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
(Industry: textiles—P, C, F) 

12. American Dietetic Assn., 620 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Foods & Nutri- 
tion, Guidance, Health & Hygiene—P) 

13. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Dept. 
of Education, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. (Civil Rights, Communication, Com- 
munity Relations, Consumer Education, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Labor, Social Studies, 
Teaching—P, C, F) 

14. American Forest Products Industries, 
1816 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Con- 
servation, Forestry, Industry, Lumbering, 
Maps, Natural Resources, Paper—P, C, L) 

15. American Gas Assn., Ed. Service Bu- 
reau, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Can- 
ada, Community Relations, Education, Gas, 
Guidance, Industry, Natural Resources, Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, U.S.—P, C, F, L) 

16. American Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St., 
N. Y. C. 10, or local heart associations. 
(Health & Hygiene, Science—P, C, F, L) 

17. American Home Economics Assn., 1600 
20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. (Home 
Economics—P ) 

18. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Metals: steel—P, 
C, F, L, M) 

19. American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. (Agriculture, Com- 
merce Subjects, Consumer Education, Eco- 
nomics, Foods & Nutrition, Health & Hy- 
giene, Home Economics, Industry, Labor, 
Science—P, C, F, L) 

20. American Medical Assn., Bureau of 
Health Education, 535 No. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. (Foods & Nutrition, Health & 
Hygiene—P) 

21. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
11 Broadway, N. Y. C. 4. (Commerce Sub- 
jects, Shipping, Transportation—P, C, films) 

22. American Music Conference, 332 So 
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ILLUSIONS 


VISION master key to man’s progress 
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Dept. S-9 


Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 


just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling, and mailing. 


Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (Music—P, 
F, L) 
23. American Nature Assn., 1214 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Natural Re- 
sources, Science; elementary—L, M) 

24. American Optical Co., Instrument Div 
sox A, Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Reading, Science 
optical instruments, Teaching—P) 

25. American Petroleum Institute, 50 W 
Oth St., N. Y. C. 20 (Conservation, Econom- 
n Guidance, Industry, Natural Resources, 
Petroleum Social Studies—P, C, F 
L) 

26. American 
St.. N. W., 
cation 

P, L) 

27. American Zinc Institute, 324 Ferry St 
Lafayette, Ind. (Metals: zinc—P) 

28. Armstrong Cork Co Lancaster Pa 
Home Economics: decoration, Industry—P, 
F) 

29. Around the World Program 

Garden City, N. Y. (Europe 

P, C) 

30. Arrow 
N. ¥. C. % 
& 6—P, C) 


Imagine Touring ITALY ony 10c! 


American Geographical 8 


Science, 


Trucking Assn 1424 16th 
Washington 6, D. C. (Driver Edu- 
Guidance, Transportation: trucking 
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34. Assn. of Western Railways, Public Re- 
lations Office, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. (Railroads—P) 

35. Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. (Australia 

P, C, F) 

36. Austrian Information 
69th St.. N Y. C. 21 
c, L) 


Service, 31 E 
(Europe: Austria—P, 


B 

37. Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (Drama—P, S) 

38. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Baltimore and Charles Sts 
Baltimore 1, Md. (Railroads—P) 

39. Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Consumer 
Education, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics, Light, Reading, Safety, Science—L) 

40. Better Vision Institute, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 20. (Health & Hygiene—P, C) 





BIG WALL CHART ON EYES 


Explains human—animal—vision. Aid to 
screening pupils’ sight. 60 x 40 in., full 
color. With 20-p. teachers’ manual—$l 
postpaid 


BETTER VISION INSTITUTE 
630 Fifth Ave New York 20, N. Y. 

















31. Assn. for Childhood Education 
iational, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
D. C. (Education, Teaching—P) 

32 Assn. of American Railroads, School 
and College Service, Transportation Bldg 
Washington 6, D. ¢ Railroads, Transporta- 
tion—P, C, F, L) 

33. Assn. of Better Business Bureaus, 723 
Chrysler Bidg.. N. Y. C. 17. (Commerce 
Subjects, Consumer Education, Economics 
Health & Hygiene, Social Studies—P, F) 


Inter- 
Washington 5, 


Institute of America, 122 E 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Health & Hygiene 
Safety, Transportation—P, C, F) 

42. B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (Civil Rights, 
Communication, Community Relations, Edu- 
cation, Immigration, Intercultural Relations, 
Political Science, Social Studies, Radio-TV 

P, C, F, R, L, S) 

43. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. (Guidance—P, C, L) 

44. Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 437 
Fifth Ave., N Y. C Consumer Education 


41. Bicycle 


Brazilian Gov't. Trade Bureau, 551 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Latin America—P, 
C.. #) 

46. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Service 
Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. (Guidance, 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics, Safety 

Pp, C, PF. L) 

47. British Information Services, 45 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Africa, Asia, 
Europe, Britain: colonial territories, all as- 
pects of British affairs—P, C, L) 

48. British & Irish Railways, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Europe, Immigra- 
tion, Maps, Railroads, Shipping—P, C, F) 


Cc 


49. California Foods Research Institute, 1 
Drumm St., San Francisco, Calif. (Foods & 
Nutrition, Fruits—P) 

50. California Redwood Assn., 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco 11, Calif. (Con- 
servation, Construction Industry, Lumber- 
ing—P) 

51. Canadian Gov't 
Supreme Court Bldg., 
ada. (Canada—P) 

52. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 
Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Civil 
Rights, Political Science, Social Studies—P) 

53. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 So. LaSalle 
St.. Chicago 3, Ill. (Foods & Nutrition 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics, Sci- 
ence—P, C, F, L) 

54 Chase Manhattan Bank Museum of 
Moneys of the World, RCA Blidg., 1254 Ave 
of the Americas, N. Y. C. 20. (Economics 
booklets available to teachers only—P) 

55. Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Dept. S., Roosevelt Rd. & Lake Shore D 
Chicago 5, Ill. (Africa, Asia, Australia, Foods 
& Nutrition, Forestry, Geography, Latin 
America, Natural Resources, Science: biolo- 
gy, anthropology, Sugar, Tea, Wheat—P, C) 

56. Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., N. Y. C. 19. (Education, English, Lan- 
guage Arts, Reading: materials for Chil- 
dren's Book Week, for sale, Teaching—P, C, 
L) 


Travel Bureau, Old 
Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 


Continued on page 14-T) 








Only C-SLOT threading gives you these advantages: 


No kinks or loops in tape 


No “pigtails” to stick up and break off or cause 
reel to wobble when turned over 
Vo need to turn reel by hand to anchor tape 


PLUS these improved construction features: 
Smooth, unbroken rim — no slit to warp or bind 
Perfectly smooth inner surface — no sharp edges 


to catch or roughen tape 


Strong, non-war ping construction — the ultimate in 


reel ruggedness 


TRADE MARK 


C-slot. 


slot, 


head. 


it speaks for t 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 


1. Insert tape 
through flange 
opening at top of 


2. Drop tape into 
leaving 
about 1 inch pro- 
jecting beyond 
the hub with tape 
slack on both 
sides of recording 


THEN PRESS THE ‘‘START’’ BUTTON! 
Tape will grip and hold firmly ... 
no need to turn reel by hand to anchor free end. 


@eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


gives you 
C-SLOT THREADING 


... the fastest-threading reel ever developed! 


CCST EEE HEHEHE EHEEEEEEEE GS 


reel 
rotation 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Offices in Hollywood and Chicago © Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 








Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


U. S. and World Affairs Annual 


The Annual section which comes to 
you this week is bound in as part of the 
regular magazine. The contents of the 
Annual, however, take the place of the 
usual major articles. Pages 12-62 make 
up the Annual section. “Foreign Policy” 
(p. 9) is tied in with contents of the 
Annual, and suggestions for its use are 
included in the Teaching Guide for this 
issue. “Understanding the News” (pp. 
6-8), a regular feature, is included in 
this issue. You will want your students 
to read it regularly 


Foreign Policy (p. 9) 


An account of how American foreign 
policy is made and carried out, includ- 
ing the role of the President, State De- 
partment, embassies consulates 
abroad, our information program, and 
the role of public opinion. 


and 


Things to Do 


Individual students or committees 
may select one of the areas or 
in which our foreign policy is of special 
interest in the present state of world 
affairs (for example, “The U. S. and 
Russia,” “U. S. and Red China,” “U. S. 
and ‘Neutral’ India,” “U. S. and the 
Middle East,” “U. S. and NATO,” etc.). 
Information collected should include 
summaries of news articles, editorials, 
cartoons, maps, radio-TV reports, etc. 
The aim of the written paper or oral 
report should be clarification of our 
foreign policy in the area selected with 
special emphasis on how the foreign 
policy developed and how the public is 
reacting to the foreign policy evolving. 


regions 


Reference 

A Diplomatic History of the Ameri- 
can People, by Thomas A. Bailey (N. Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts). Useful for 
background material 


Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin 
America, Middle East 
(pp. 14-21) 


To clarify the world scene, we have 


divided the world into major areas: 
Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin America, 
and the Middle East. In each of these 
regions we have probed areas which 
have problems affecting world peace. 
In Asia we are brought up-to-date on 
U. S. relations with Red China. The 
establishment of Malaya as a newly in- 
dependent nation is noted. The post- 
war recovery of Japan and attendant 


problems of trade, military occupation 
and defense are observed. 

In Europe, we analyze the roles of 
France, Germany, and the Soviet satel- 
lites in the cold war Soviet suppression 
of the revolt in Hungary is considered. 

Nationalism in Africa is evaluated as 
it involves the continuing struggle of 
France in Algeria. The emergence of 
newly independent nations 
Ghana, and the new status of Morocco 
and Tunisia in North Africa are noted. 
South Africa with its special problems 
is included. 

Unrest in Latin America is 
preted and capsule treatments are made 
of Argentina, Colombia, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and Haiti. 

In the Middle East we contemplate 
the continued threat of war between 
Israel and the Arab States, the Soviet 
penetration of Syria, and the strident 
denunciation of the West by Egypt 
The prominent role of the U. S. in the 
Middle East is observed. 


such as 


inter- 


Aims 

1. To review world history by spe- 
cific reference to those places where the 
peace of the world has been threatened 
since the end of World War II. 

2. To bring students up-to-date on 
recent developments in the major areas 
of the world. 

3. To help students evaluate recent 
developments in many troubled 
as these relate to the hope for a 
peace in this atomic age 


ireas 


lasting 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had an opportunity to visit 
one of the regions described in the An 
nual, which would you choose? Why? 

3. had been 
student twenty years ago, 
have spent very little time on the prob- 
lems of Asia. Why are we paying in 
creased attention to Asia 


a high school 
would 


you 
you 


these days? 


Illustrate your explanation by referring 
to specific places on the map (Senior 
Scholastic’s 1957-1958 News Map of 
the World or maps in the Annual). 

3. What evidence have we that na- 
tionalism is a major force in Asia today? 

4. Germany was our great enemy in 
Europe in World War Il. How has 
Germany been affected by the cold 
war? Describe the relationship between 
West Germany and our other allies in 
NATO. 

5. Some historians are beginning to 
rank France as a powe! 
Do you agree with such an evaluation? 
Defend your point of view. 

6. Point to the Soviet satellites on 
the map of Europe. Why are they called 
satellites? (Attention may be drawn 
here to the “Words in the News” 
tion.) Would you include Yugoslavia 
among the Soviet satellites? Why, o1 
why not? Describe the role played by 
Russia in the Hungarian revolt. How 
effective can world opinion be in pre 
venting the kind of force used by Rus- 
sia in Hungary? 

7. We have discussed nationalism in 
Asia. To what extent is nationalism a 
major force in Africa? 

8. What can the United States do, if 
anything, to encourage the establish 
ment of democratic governments in 
Latin America? 

9. The Middle East 
scribed as a powder keg. Using the map 
to illustrate your explanation, where in 
the Middle East can explosive powder 
be found? 

10. As American high 
dents, why is it in your interest to be 
informed about developments all ove 
the world? 


second-rate 


sec 


may be de- 


school stu 


Things to Do 

1. Imagine that you are the foreign 
news editor of a large daily newspaper. 
You are assigning reporters to the places 








HOW TO USE THE U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL 


1. Give students about five minutes to skim the contents of the issue. 
Invite attention to the Annual, pages 12-62. 

2. Ask pupils to give reasons why this issue of Senior Scholastic is a valu- 
able reference work. Re-examine such reference features as the maps (pp. 
31-40), “Nations of the World Chart” (pp. 
Pacts Around the World” (p. 43), ete. 

3. Suggest the advisability of bringing the Annual to class daily. Holes 
may be punched in the Annual for binding in looseleaf notebooks. 

4. Lessons based on the Annual materials may be developed as sug- 
gested in the Teaching Guide for this issue. 


22-24), “Key to Understanding 
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which you regard as keys to world 
peace. Select the three top spots for 
your “ace” reporters. Justify your selec- 
tion of each of these spots. 

2. Have students prepare outline 
maps of the world in which they clearly 
indicate the “three camps”’—democra- 
cies, Soviet bloc, and neutrals. 

3. Appoint committees for each of 
the major regions discussed in the An- 
nual. The committees can be respon- 
sible for preparing typewritten or let- 
tered “tags” to keep the Scholastic 
Magazines 1957-1958 News Map of 
the World up-to-date. 

3. A library lesson on the use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
can be motivated by the need for find- 
ing additional material on developments 
in the countries mentioned in the An- 
nual, Invite student attention to the fact 
that Senior Scholastic articles are in- 
dexed in the RGPL. 


People versus Food (p. 44) 


The rapid expansion of the world’s 
population has caused scientists to con- 
sider the question of the earth’s capacity 
to produce sufficient food for mankind. 
Opinion is divided. Even today the 
well-fed make up only one third of the 
world’s population. Optimists believe 
that science will provide the “break- 
through” which will increase the food 
supply. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The words “optimism” and “pes- 
simism” are used frequently in discus- 
sions of the population pressures in the 
world today. Describe the point of view 
of the optimists. The pessimists. 

2. Let’s look at our world map (Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ News Map 1957- 
1958). In which of the areas of the 
world is man losing the race with food 
production? 

3. What connection, if any, is there 
between industrialization of a country 
and the availability of an adequate 
food supply? 

4. Since our food supply in the 
United States is abundant, there is no 
real reason why we should give the 
“population explosion” any thought. Do 
vou agree? Why, or why not? 


Forms of Government (p. 48) 


Clear descriptions of the political and 
economic systems of the 20th century, 
including democracy, totalitarianism, 
capitalism, communism, fascism, so- 
cialism. 


Things to Do 


Students should develop working 
definitions of the “isms” so that they 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
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U. S. Foreign Aid Program Be Chan- 
neled Through the United Nations? 
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can make associations when these terms 
are used in the press or other media. 
Refer students to this section of the 
Annual when they seem hazy about the 
meaning of democracy or any of the 
“isms.” 

Discuss: Communists use the term 
democracy” to describe their system of 
government. How do the “people’s de- 
mocracies” of the Communists differ 
from our democracy? 


Nations of the World (pp. 22-24) 


Here we have in column form an 
authoritative guide to essential facts 
about the nations of the world, includ- 
ing their population, area, form of gov- 
ernment, heads of state, principal 
products, and U. N. status, 


Things to Do 


1. Students should be encouraged to 
use the charts when studying countries 
in the news. 

2. Sources of information drawn up- 
on to compile the charts include the 
World Almanac, Information Please 
Almanac, and Statesman’s Yearbook. 
Students should become familiar with 
these depositories of basic information. 


United Nations (pp. 25-27) 


Essential facts about the U. N. (82 
members), its major organs and special- 
ized agencies. Charts further clarify the 
structure and aims of the U. N 


World Trade Charts (p. 30) 


How world trade,works and why it 
is important are explained in brief text 
and charts. The material is basic to any 
understanding of foreign trade. 


Maps (pp. 31-40) 


Included in this section of our Annual 
are multi-colored maps of Europe, the 
Far East, South America, the world, 
Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Middle 
East. 


Twenty-One Fateful Years 
(p. 41) 


A chronological outline of the high 
points in each year since 1936, The 
world events are those which relate to 
peace and war. 


Pacts Around the World (p. 42) 


A clear explanation of four major 
alliances—NATO, SEATO, METO, and 
the Rio Pact as they affect defense of 
the free world. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students prepare an outline 
map of the world in which membership 
in the four alliances is indicated. 

2. Discuss: Are military alliances vio- 
lations of the U. N. Charter? 


Religions of the World (p. 54) 


\ survey of membership in the major 
religions of the world, including a table 
showing the number of adherents and 
where they are concentrated. 


Words in the News (p. 55ff.) 


This is a short dictionary of impor- 
tant terms widely used in the social 
sciences. As students come across addi- 
tional words in the news, they may add 
to the list. 


“Ad Wise” 


Vocational Guidance 


‘Should you be an Engineer?” (p. 28) 
will be “must” reading for most of your 
boys and and for many girls, too. It is 
part of the excellent series sponsored 
by the New York Life Insurance Co. 

Students interested in art will want 
to enter the new Merchant Marine 
Poster Contest (p. 51). The large prizes 
are worth striving for. 

General Electric’s message to youth, 
“What Good Is High School?” (p. 46), 
has strong student appeal and should 
be a springboard for lively classroom 
discussion. 


Our Front Cover 


The flags on our front cover are based 
on the official United Nations Day 
Poster for 1957. Posters are available 
from the United States Committee fon 
the United Nations, 816 21st Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. They are 
published in two sizes. Teachers wish- 
ing the smaller size (10” x 15”) may ob 
tain up to 100 without charge. Teachers 
wishing the larger size (14” x 20”) may 
obtain up to 50 free of charge. Addi- 
tional hundreds are available at $1.50 
per hundred. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The type of shampoo you use is important in 
caring for your hair. There are three Breck 
Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry 
hair, another is for oily hair and a third is 
for normal hair. It is easier to keep your 
hair lovely if you select the shampoo for | Name__— 
your own individual hair condition. Send | Address__ 
ara :\) «+. 25¢ for a package containing a sample | City and State 


Normal Oily os ench. Gf Tne. CReee Hee UD, fe ti ini eee c+ nw ctewindl 


JOHN H. BRECK, INC, DEPT S 
115 DWIGHT ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I enclose 25¢ for samples of 
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“My Army Recruiter 
got me just 
the job training 
| wanted” 


“He helped me pick my course 


before enlistment’’ 


“My Army Recruiter sure helped me to get the most out of service. He 
showed me how I could choose my job training course before | enlisted. 


Now I'm in a great course — surveying — learning to be an expert in my 
field. The instructors really know what they’re doing, and we work with 


the best equipment there is. This should be a swell deal for you, too, 
because the Army has enough technical courses so that everybody can 
find one he really wants. And the best thing is that you're guaranteed 
the course before you enlist. | think you ought to look into this program. 


M/Sgt. James D. Kennemur 
Army Recruiter 


My Army Recruiter spent a lot of time helping me get just what | 


wanted, and I’m sure yours will, too.” — 
San Francisco, California As > MN. Aad 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL GIVE 
YOU THIS SAME OPPORTUNITY 


The Army Recruiter in your town will show you 
how to get the same deal John got. ‘You have 








over 100 courses to choose from—electronics, 
engineering, medicine, finance, radio and TV— 
practically everything. And the course you pick 
is the course you get/ You get a written guarantee 


Pvt. John R. Fox 
Parlieo, California 
Graduate, Parlieo High School 


that you will be in that class. And not until after 
high school graduation do you actually enlist. 
If you're a senior, you can get in on this deal 
right now! You'll become an expert in your field. 
Just see your Army Recruiter and reserve the 


course of your choice—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
ROLE. EET CUATRO 





LET OTHER CARS KNOW WHAT YOU ARE DOING. Make your signals 
clear and well in advance. If a car wants to pass, slow down a 
bit, then give a definite come-on wave when road is clear. 


PARKING MANNERS. When you see someone about to park, 
let him park before you pass. Be considerate of others who are 
leaving parking areas by allowing them to enter traffic stream. 


DIM YOUR LIGHTS. Lowering bright lights when another car is 
approaching is not only simple good manners . . . you improve 


the oncoming driver's ability to see. 


DO YOU "HOG" THE LEFT LANE? On major highways, keep to the 
right except when passing. Keeping in the left lane forces 
faster moving cars to pass on wrong side. 


&e ‘ sae 


DON'T “RIDE” THE HORN. Showing impatience by blasting your 


horn is discourteous. Two or three light taps is usually suffi- 
cient to say‘‘Going past, please” or to give pedestrians warning. 


CONSIDER YOUR PASSENGERS. Check windows and drafts, adjust 
heater for passengers’ comfort. And always drive so they can 
relax and enjoy the ride. 


Good manners have always been based on consideration for others and 


time-honored etiquette. While in your car you should behave just as you would in 


your own home. Ford Motor Company believes that if you practice the suggestions 


made here, you are proving you are a grown-up driver. 


More new ideas— more YOU ideas in 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird + Edsel « Mercury + Lincoln + Continental + Ford Trucks - Tractors and Farm Implements « Industrial Engines 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY * AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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What's in This Issue 


This is our U.S. and World Affairs Annual spe- 
cial issue. A complete table of contents covering 
the special issue (pp. 12-62) will be found on 
page 13. Regular features include the following: 


Understanding the News____ sapling 
Foreign Policy—Shield of Our Republic... 9 
The Model Way to Beavty.......  . s«4S2 
eg ee nr ae SR A eee 
Looking and Listening. ......0.004.8.. £63 
Following the Films CE ee 
Boy dates Girl Pn in EES NS ORE 


Our Front Cover 


Flags on our front cover are reproduced 
through courtesy of the United Nations from the 
official U.N. Day poster for 1957. Certain flags 
are not shown in correct proportion or shade of 
color, but are presented to conform with the 
majority. 








the most 
versatile 


gun you 
~ Can own...a 


The only gun of its kind in America . . . combines 
precision .22 cal. rifle and .410 gauge shotgun barrels. 
With the famous all-purpose Savage 24, you're set for 
anything . . . fun, fur or feathers—all year ‘round. 


Use the .22 upper barrel for plinking, target shooting or 
small furred game: Flick the selector and the .410 gauge 
lower barrel is set for flying pests, game or targets. 


Perfect for use around the farm or camp, the Savage 24 
is also ideal for the beginner. Lightweight (about 6% Ibs.), 
compact and streamlined. Upper barrel shoots all .22 
rimfire cartridges, lower barrel chambered for .410 gauge 
24" or 3" shells. Single trigger . . . single sighting plane 

. selector button permits instant choice of either barrel. 
Ramp-type front and adjustable rear sights . . . walnut 
stock . . . take-down. See it at your dealer’s now. 
‘There is a complete line of Savage, Stevens and Fox 
shotguns and rifles for every shooter and every kind of 
shooting. Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 
Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 95, Mass. 


TRADEMARK 


SAVAGE « STEVENS + FOX FIREARMS 


World War II. Because of its versatility, it was used as standard 
ay ca by the U.S. Air Force in their “Survival Kits” 

ie Savage 24 enabled crews of downed aircraft to survive indefinitely 
by shooting small game for food. 


\ eae This unique firearm was a famous and familiar gun during 
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Germans Re-Elect Adenauer 


West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenaver—firm friend and close ally 
of the United States—has swept to 
the greatest free election iriumph in 
German history. 

The smashing victory gave clear 
support to the 81-year-old chancel- 
lor and his policy of tying his coun- 
try ever tighter to the free world. 

Almost 90 per cent of West 
Germans eligible to vote went to 
the polls. They snowed under 
Adenauer’s opponents in a deluge of 
ballots—giving him the highest per- 
centage of votes ever won by a Ger- 
man leader in a free election—50.2. 

Adenauer’s middle - of - the - road 
Christian Democratic party, in 
power for the past eight years, won 
267 seats—a thumping majority—in 
the 494-seat Bundestag (lower 
house of parliament). This was 
14 more seats than it won in 


the last national election in 1953. 

Adenauer’s chief rivals, the Social 
Democrats, emerged a poor second. 
They won 169 seats or about 31 per 
cent of the votes. 

Dividing up the remaining ballots 
were ten smaller parties—all dwin- 
dling steadily in popular support in 
recent years. 

PWhat's Behind It: Germany has 
been called the key to world peace. 
Geographically, it occupies the heart 
of the European continent. Industri- 
ally, it is the “work-shop” of Europe. 
Its rich iron and coal reserves, and 
its highly skilled and industrious 
people, combine to make it Europe’s 
most economically powerful nation. 

Germany has thus become a cov- 
eted “prize” in the cold war between 
the free and Communist worlds. 

Today, 12 years after Germany 
went down to defeat in World War 
II, the nation is divided in two. East 


INP 


BATTLE OF THE BILLBOARDS—Here’s one way West Germany’s political parties 
tried to win votes in September 15 election. Special billboards were set up 
in every town with space for each patty to present its sloganized wares. Posters 
are (i. to r.): Social Democrats (SPD), Christian Democrats (CDU), Free Demo- 
crats (FDP), Refugee Party (BSE), and German Party (DP). (See story above.) 


Germany is a Soviet puppet kept in 
line by Red Army bayonets. Its peo- 
ple live from hand-to-mouth basis. 

The other Germany—the Federal 
Republic—has had a freely elected 
democratic regime for more than 
eight years. Under the strong guiding 
hand of its first (and only) chancel- 
lor, Adenauer, West Germany’s 
50,000,000 people have made a mi- 
raculous economic recovery from the 
devastation of World War II. 

West Germans, however, have be- 
come more and more concerned 
about their enslaved German broth- 
ers on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. They long passionately for 
the reunion of their divided father- 
land. They are willing to pay almost 
any price—except the reunification of 
Germany under Communist rule. 

Adenauer’s principal rivals, the 
Social Democrats, made the divided 
Germany a major campaign issue. 
Though bitterly anti-Communist, the 
Social Democrats argued that too 
close ties to the West are ruining all 
chances of reaching an agreement 
with Russia on German reunification. 

The Christian Democratic Union, 
led by Adenauer, based its campaign 
squarely on complete cooperation 
with the West—and particularly the 
United States. It pointed with pride 
to West Germany's phenomenal re- 
covery and its important place in the 
family of free nations. 

The overwhelming re-election of 
Adenauer’s Christian Democrats has 
thus been hailed as a great victory 
for the free world. 


U.N. Condemns Soviet 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly voted overwhelmingly—60 
to 10—to condemn the Soviet Union 
for forcibly crushing the Hungarian 
revolt last October. 

The vote came on a resolution 
sponsored by the United States and 
36 other countries. Basis for the reso- 
lution was a General Assembly re- 
port, published in June, which found 
the Russians guilty of using their 
armed forces to smash a popular up- 
rising by the Hungarian people (see 
Sept. 13 news pages). 

The U.N. also appointed Prince 
Wan Waithayakon of Thailand to in- 





vestigate the matter further. Prince 
Wan’s job will be to try to convince 
the Russians to withdraw their troops 
from Hungary and permit elections. 

It was suggested that Prince Wan 
go to Budapest and Moscow to carry 
out his mission. But Hungarian gov- 
ernment officials ruled out any offi- 
cial visit. They said it would be “in- 
terfering” with their domestic affairs. 
PWhat’s Behind It: The Hungarian 
rebellion was touched off in October, 
1956. Among other things, the free- 
dom fighters demanded the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungarian soile Russian soldiers 
have occupied Hungary since its lib- 
eration from German forces in 1945. 

In two weeks of fighting thousands 
were killed by Russian troops. Many 
others were deported to the Soviet 
Union or executed without a trial. 
Thousands more fled across the 
border into neighboring nations. 

These events shocked the world. 
The U.N. General Assembly voted a 
series of resolutions calling on Rus- 
sia to halt its intervention in Hun- 
gary. The Russians refused. 

Th® U.N. then created a five- 
nation committee to investigate the 
revolt. The General Assembly met 
last week to act on its report. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations 
continued to hear testimony charg- 
ing that a reign of terror still exists 
in Hungary. Witnesses told of re- 
ceiving letters from Hungarians de- 
scribing new acts of Red brutality. 


School Integration 


As schools reopened this month, 
racial integration—three years after 
it had been decreed by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1954—con- 
tinued to gain momentum. At the 
same time, it again generated fric- 
tion. 

In some border states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, integration took 
place soon after the Supreme Court 
handed down its 1954 decision. Ad- 
ditional progress was made when 
school reopened in the fall of 1955 
and again in 1956. This year integra- 
tion continues to make headway in 
many Southern communities, 

In the few states where Negroes 
constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion of certain communities, integra- 
tion has been making little headway. 
Many Southerners find it difficult 
to change overnight the customs and 
attitudes of many generations. 


In general, progress has been 


Wide World photos 
President Eisenhower and Arkansas’ Gov- 
ernor Faubus conferred on integration. 


greatest in communities that have 
been preparing the groundwork for 
integration. There, old social atti- 
tudes have been crumbling and new 
points of view taking their place. 

In several communities where in- 
tegration was being instituted for the 
first time when school reopened 
this month, disorder and violence 
erupted. In Nashville, Tenn., a school 
was dynamited. Nonetheless, integra- 
tion proceeded with the support of 
the community and the governor. 
Minor disturbances flared up in 
North Carolina. 
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Little Rock, Ark., made national 
news when, despite a well-planned 
integration program, Governor Orval 
E. Faubus ordered the Arkansas Na- 
tional Guard to bar Negro students 
from a Little Rock public high 
school (see Sept. 20 news pages). 
Last week Governor Faubus flew to 
Rhode Island to confer with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who was vacation- 
ing there. Purpose of the meeting: to 
exchange opinions on the problem of 
integration in Arkansas. 

After the ‘meeting, Governor 
Faubus said he would not interfere 
with the Federal Court order to in- 
tegrate Little Rock high schools. But 
he said that integration could not be 
achieved “overnight.” He asked the 
Federal Government to “act with un- 
derstanding and patience.” 

PWhat's Behind it: When the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down its 
antisegregation decision in 1954, the 
Justices knew the impact of their de- 
cree would be far reaching. They 
took another year merely to study 
ways in which the decree could be 
carried out. In 1955 they said that 
Federal District Courts would be 
given power to review local pro- 
grams against the background of 
condttions in the community. In a 


Wide World 


SAFEST CAR ON WHEELS?—Here’s the “Aurora,” now touring 120 cities as the 
“car of the future.” Its creator is the Rev. Alfred Juliano, Roman Catholic priest 


of Branford, Conn., and a 


sculpture student at Yale. 


Designed strictly for 


safety, its interior is padded with foam rubber. Outer skin is Fiberglas fitted 
with four roll-over bars and hydraulic shock-absorbing bumpers. Air jets keep 


double windshield clean. 


Frame and engine are 


standard. Cost: $15,000. 





review, the Federal District Court 
was to consider evidence of good 
faith. It was also to allow “additional 
time” for adjustment of administra- 
tive problems. Responsibility for 
working out programs leading to in- 
tegration was left to local school 
iutherities. 

However, many Southerners who 
stil] resist racial integration in the 
schools insist that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no Constitutional right 
to interfere in the way they run their 
schools. To support their position 
they point to the Tenth Amendment. 
It says: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states re- 
spectively .. .” 

These Southern critics point out 
that the Constitution does not spe- 
cifically give the Federal Government 
power to regulate education. Thus, 
they say, they have the right to run 
their schools as they see fit. 

They point out, also, that in recent 
years many Southern communities 
have built fine modern schools for 
Negroes—within the pattern of “sep- 
arate but equal.” This phrase refers 
to an 1896 Supreme Court decision 
in which it was held that separation 
of the races was permissible so long 
as the facilities provided for Negroes 
were “equal” to those for whites. 
During the past 60 years the South 
had worked out its problems within 
the “separate but equal” framework. 

The Federal Government's present 
position, however, is based on the 
Fourteenth Ameridment to the Con- 
stitution. This provides that “no state 


shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges . . ° of cit- 
izens...nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” In its 1954 de- 
cision, the Supreme Court inter- 
preted this Amendment as outlawing 
segregation in public schools. The 
“separate but equal” decision of 1896 
thus was overruled. 


IN BRIEF 


“Open Door” Opens a Bit Wider. Last 
week two emotion-choked women en- 
tered the U.S.—the first refugees from 
Red oppression in Europe to be ad- 
mitted under our new Immigration Act. 
The act had been signed only the day 
before by President Eisenhower. 

It provides for entry to the United 
States of 60,000 persons—relatives of 
aliens already living here, orphans 
adopted by U.S. citizens, and refugees 
from communism. 

President Eisenhower, in signing the 
bill, described it as “a disappointment” 
because “Congress did not provide a 
method whereby the thousands of 
brave and worthy Hungarians . . . might 
acquire permanent residence in this 
country.” The President said he would 
ask for further revisions of America’s 
immigration statutes when Congress 
reconvenes in January. 


Mystery Cleared Up. The library of 
Congress has come up with the answer 
to the mystery: Who wrote the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag? The pledge 
was first published in a magazine in 
1892, but the author was not identified. 
A part owner of the magazine, James 
B. Upham, was later credited by some 
people with the authorship. After ex- 
tensive research, the Library of Con- 


Wide World 


THE WINNERS:—Vice-President Richard Nixon presents trophy to Althea Gib- 


-on (left) of New York, 


first Negro to win the National Women’s Singles 


Championship. At right is Mal Anderson of Australia, winner in men’s division. 


gress has decided the actual author was 
Francis Bellamy, a school teacher in 
Rome, N.Y., and a cousin of Edward 
Bellamy, author of the 1888 “best seller” 
Looking Backward. 


Case of the Mummy and the Mu- 
seum. The Brooklyn (New York) Mu- 
seum had a complaint last week. It 
was haunted by an Egyptian mummy it 
couldn’t shed. Originally acquired for 
its wrappings, the mummy—dating back 
to 300 A.D.—had been resting in a vault 
for several years while museum officials 
tried to figure out what to do with it. 

The mummy couldn’t be buried be- 
cause a New York City ordinance re- 
quired a death certificate stating the 
cause of death—and no one knew how 
the mummy died. It couldn’t be burned 
because a museum official objected for 
religious reasons. And it couldn’t be 
shipped to another museum because a 
death certificate was again required. 

As we went to press, museum offi- 
cials were meeting with city officials 
in an attempt to work out a solu- 
tion. Declared John Cooney, curator of 
the museum’s Egyptian department: 
“Such a nice kindly old man _ the 
mummy is. So nicely preserved. Some- 
where there must be someone who 
wants him.” 2 


One-Man Show. Thirty paintings by 
former British Prime Minister Sir 
Winston Churchill are coming to this 
country for the first time. Starting next 
February, for four months they will tour 
the United States and Canada. For years 
Mr. Churchill had stubbornly refused 
to place his prize canvases on display 
in a one-man show. What changed his 
mind? Reported Mr. Churchill: “I re- 
ceived a very persuasive letter from a 
very famous amateur American painter 
—President Eisenhower.” The Presi- 
dent’s letter was delivered personally to 
Mr. Churchill by Joyce C. Hall, presi- 
dent of Hallmark Cards. Mr. Hall has 
long encouraged the idea of a 
Churchill exhibition in the U.S. 


Faisal and Fazilet. Wedding bells 
will ring next year for King Faisal IJ 
of Iraq, 22. His bride-to-be: 16-year- 
old Princess Fazilet, a distant cousin of 
former King Farouk of Egypt. 
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1. What was the main issue between 
the two leading political parties in the 
West German election? Which view- 
point did most voters support? 


2. Why did the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly vote to condemn the 
Soviet Union? 
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The far-flung) A 
of our 


| pie policy has been called our 
nation’s first line of defense. It is the 
shield of our republic. 

Other nations judge us by our foreign 
policy. Through it they can see what 
we stand for and what we aspire to be 
in the family of nations. 

The future of the United States—in 
fact, of the whole Free World—depends 
on the wisdom of our policy and the 
skill with which it is carried out. In this 
special issue—“U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual”—we see how our foreign policy 
is at work to promote peace in the dan- 
ger spots of the world. 

How and where is our foreign policy 
made? Is it made in the White House? 
In the State Department? In Congress? 
In Everytown, U. S. A.? 

The answer to all these questions is 
“Yes!” But this is not as confusing as it 
may seem at first. Let’s look at the 
machinery of U. S. foreign policy. 


Presidential Leadership 


The Constitution gives the President 
of the United States the primary place 
in the making of foreign policy (Article 
II, Section 2). As the elected represen- 
tative of all the people, the President is 
responsible for carrying out the will of 
the people in dealing with foreign na- 
tions. He is also responsible for pro- 
moting our national interests in world 
affairs. 

The Constitution gives the President 
the power to negotiate and ratify treaties 
with other nations. It also gives him the 
power to appoint ambassadors and other 
diplomatic officials. Furthermore, the 


ere i at is the eyes and ears 
1 ‘in dealing with other nations 


Constitutional powers of the President 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces give him authority to send the 
U. S. fleet anywhere in the world or to 
establish military garrisons overseas. 
These actions, of course, basically affect 
U. S. foreign relations. 

The President, however, does not 
have a free hand in all of these activities. 
He cannot manipulate foreign policy 
to suit his own fancy. The Constitu- 
tional system of “checks and balances” 
prevents this. For example, the Consti- 
tution requires the Senate to approve 
(or reject) treaties and major appoint- 
ments made by the President. Moreover, 
in peacetime, the President cannot sta- 
tion our Armed Forces in foreign lands 
unless agreements with those lands per- 
mit it. 

Also, both Houses of Congress con- 
trol the Government's purse strings. By 
refusing to grant the money necessary 
to carry out certain foreign policies, 
Congress can influence the President’s 
decisions. Appropriations for our Armed 
Forces and for foreign aid programs 
must be approved by both Houses. 

Most international agreements are 
carried out by laws specially passed for 
that purpose by Congress. That again 
means majority approval by Congress. 

When the President makes an agree- 
ment involving the foreign policy of the 
United States, the agreement is usually 
tentative until approved in some way 
by Congress, or the Senate (if it is a 
treaty). 

Thus our agreement to participate in 
the United Nations International Atomic 
Energy Agency did not become binding 


on our nation until approved by the 
Senate this summer. The agreement it- 
self, however, had been “initialed” 
months earlier by our delegates to the 
United Nations, and the agency had 
been proposed originally by President 
Eisenhower. 

In other words, the President has 
leadership over, but not complete con- 
trol of, the conduct of U. S. foreign 
affairs. 


The State Department 


In 1789 President George Washing- 
ton appointed Thomas Jefferson to be 
his adviser in developing and carrying 
out foreign policy. Jefferson thus be- 
came America’s first Secretary of State. 
Today the Secretary of State and the 
department which he heads—the State 
Department—are still the right arm of 
the President in the conduct of inter- 
national relations. 

The present Secretary of State is 
John Foster Dulles. He is appointed by 
the President and is directly responsible 
to him (as are all other members of the 
President’s Cabinet). It is also the job 
of the Secretary of State to see that the 
President receives the facts he needs on 
which to base foreign policy decisions. 

Where do these facts come from? 
They come from a staff of U. S. officials 
who represent us in almost every na- 
tion. These are our ambassadors, min- 
isters, consuls, vice-consuls, and other 
members of the Foreign Service. 

Reports from these officials pour in 
daily to the State Department in Wash- 
ington. They are studied and interpreted 
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by State Department experts in many 
fields. Then the four highest ranking 
aides of the Secretary of State—the 
Undersecretary and three Deputy Un- 
dersecretaries—confer on the experts’ re- 
ports with the Secretary. They prepare 
recommendations for the President, sug- 
gesting lines of action which they think 
advisable to follow. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why the 
State Department is called the eyes and 
ears of our Government. 


The Foreign Service 


In 1957 the Government of the United 
States is represented abroad—through 
the State Department—by 74 embassies, 
4 legations, 190 consulates and consular 
agencies, and two special missions. 

The embassies and legations deal pri- 
marily with diplomatic affairs between 
governments. (The principal distinction 
between an embassy and a legation is 
this: an embassy, and its ambassador, 
represents the entire U. S. Government; 
a legation, and its minister, represents 
only the President.) Consulates, on the 
other hand, handle private and business 


How Public Opinion on 
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affairs involving an American citizen 
and a foreign government. 

The duties of ambassadors and min- 
isters are mainly political in character. 
They may negotiate treaties, attend in- 
ternational conferences or present diplo- 
matic messages or notes to the officials 
of a foreign government. They also keep 
in close touch with what is going on 
abroad politically, and try to promote 
as far as possible the interests of the 
United States. 

The duties of consuls are much less 
political. Consuls watch over American 
citizens traveling abroad, issue visas 
and passports, act as witnesses at wed- 
dings or legal actions, and intervene 
when Americans get into trouble abroad. 
They also aid in the enforcement of 
U. S. health laws by inspecting ships, 
cargoes, and passengers bound for the 
U. S. They also promote in every pos- 
sible manner the foreign trade of the 
U. S. They study the condition of for- 
eign markets and make regular reports 
to the State Department on economic 
conditions and commerce. 

Assisting these Foreign Service offi- 
cers are staffs of clerks, research as- 
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sistants, bookkeepers, and translators. 

The United States Mission to the 
United Nations is also responsible to 
the State Department. The Mission 
carries out the instructions of the Presi- 
dent, as transmitted by the State De- 
partment, in conducting U. S. partici- 
pation in the United Nations. Present 
head of the Mission is Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. (For more on the U. N., see 
pages 25-27.) 

In -addition, the State Department 
now includes the Internationa! Coopera- 
tion Administration (which has charge 
of administering all foreign aid except 
military aid). The ICA maintains four 
main regional offices (Europe, Latin 
America, Near East and Africa, and 
Far East), plus numerous field offices, 
each with supporting technical and 
management staffs. Since 1945, these 
staffs have administered more than 
$50,000,000,000 in loans and gifts to 
nations in need. (Watch for Forum Topic 
on foreign aid in next week’s issue.) 


Foreign Policy Operations 


In conducting foreign affairs, four for- 
mal actions play important roles. These 
are the recognition of other govern- 
ments, treaties, executive agreements, 
and Congressional joint resolutions. 

Recognition is an official act whereby 
one government acknowledges the law- 
ful existence of another government. 
Recognition is the essential preliminary 
to all other diplomatic relations between 
governments, and involves the exchange 
of ambassadors (or ministers) and con- 
suls. Withholding recognition is a way 
to show disapproval of a government or 
regime. For example, the U. S. does 
not recognize the Communist regime in 
Red China, even though some of our 
allies (Britain, for example) do recog- 
nize Red China. Instead, the U. S. holds 
that the Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment on the island of Taiwan (Formosa) 
is the rightful representative of the 
Chinese people. 

Treaties are official agreements be- 
tween nations. The Secretary of State 
usually supervises closely the drafting 
ef treaties, although discussion of dis- 
puted points may go on in foreign em- 
bassies or in U. S. embassies abroad. 
After all the points of a treaty have 
been agreed upon, the treaty must be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
U. S. Senate before it can take effect. 

Executive agreements are less formal 
than treaties, and do not require Senate 
approval. A treaty is binding upon a 
government no matter who is President; 
an executive agreement is binding only 
so long as the President who negotiated 
it remains President. However, in re- 
cent years, a President has generally 
honored the executive agreements of 
preceding Presidents. The chief advan- 
tage of an executive agreement, from 





the President's viewpoint, is the fact 
that he may bypass Congressional op- 
position. Some critics contend, however, 
that this permits a President to enter 
into undesirable secret agreements. 
Joint resolutions require the approval 
of both the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. A joint resolution may re- 
quest the President to take certain action 
in foreign affairs. Or it may actually 
settle a particular international prob- 
lem. A historic example of a joint reso- 
lution was that declaring the end of 
World War I, after the Senate had re- 
fused to accept the Versailles Treaty. 


Military Alliances 


The U. S. is today a partner in eight 
military alliances. Basic aim of these 
alliances is to prevent aggression by the 
Soviet Union or any other Communist 
power. The alliances call for ‘mutual 
armed assistance in the event of attack, 
and provide for U. S. military aid to 
bolster the defenses of our allies. 

The eight alliances are: 

1. North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, 1949 (15 nations). 

2. Southeast Asia Defense Treaty, 
1954 (8 nations). 

3. Rio Treaty, 1947 (21 nations). 

4. Anzus Treaty, 1951 (U. S., Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand). 

5. Philippine Treaty, 1951 (U. S., 
Republic of the Philippines). 

6. Japanese Treaty, 1951 
Japan). 

7. South Korea Treaty, 1953 (UV. S.., 
Republic of Korea). 

8. Republic of China Treaty, 1954 
(U. S., Nationalist China). 

These alliances reflect the present 
conviction of the U. S. Government that 
the Soviet bloc of nations is aggres- 
sively hostile to the Free World and 
that military strength is essential to 
block Soviet ambitions. Moreover, they 
reflect a basic belief of U. S. foreign 
policy: that the United States itself 
could not survive if the Communists 
won control of all of Europe and Asia. 

Some of these alliances are described 
on page 42 in “Pacts Around the World.” 


(U. S., 


The Information Program 


The job of explaining and interpret- 
ing U. S. foreign policy for the benefit 
of people abroad falls upon the United 
States Information Agency (USIA). It 
does this through radio, newspapers, 
books, movies, and various exchange 
programs, 

The Voice of America broadcasts 
daily in 38 languages to all corners of 
the globe. The International Press Serv- 
ice of the USIA sends news by wireless 
all over the world. A film, Our Times, is 
produced each month in 30 languages. 
More than 200 books a year are .trans- 
lated into 40 languages. Approximately 


200 information offices in foreign na- 
tions entertain about 55,000,000 visitors 
a year. 

Aim of our information program is to 
tell the world about America and to 
create friendly attitudes toward the 
U. S. among foreign peoples. 

The Soviet Union also has its own 
propaganda program. It has been esti- 
mated that the Soviet Union spends ten 
times as much as the U. S. on foreign 
propaganda. 


Role of Public Opinion 


Former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull once said: “No matter how bril- 
liant and desirable any course [of foreign 
policy] may seem, it is wholly imprac- 
tical and impossible unless it is a course 
which finds basic acceptance . . . by the 
people of this country.” 

That is where Everytown, U. S. A., 
comes into the foreign policy picture. 

With foreign policy, as with all other 
Government action, the President and 
the leaders of Congress must determine, 
study, and weigh public opinion. In the 
long run, no foreign policy can be car- 
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ried out which lacks the support of the 
majority of voters. 

Similarly, no foreign policy can be 
really effective if it lacks the support of 
the press, educational organizations, 
church leaders, labor unions, or other 
groups which influence public opinion. 

That is where you come in. To find 
out how you feel about foreign policy, 
the State Department carefully ana- 
lyzes editorials which reflect public 
opinion. It also weighs resolutions 
passed by private organizations. 

In recent years, the U. S. has had a 
so-called bipartisan foreign policy. This 
means that it enjoys the support of a 
majority of both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats in Congress. 

What are the basic tenets of ou 
present foreign policy? They might be 
summarized as three primary goals: (1) 
defending the U. S. against attack by 
any hostile nation; (2) maintaining 
world peace; and (3) helping freedom 
and democracy to flourish and grow 
throughout the world. 

In the pages that follow we will see 
how these goals are carried out in the 
divided world of 1957. 


How Public Opinion Helps to Form Foreign Policy 
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Chief threat to peace is 


IR the ninth successive year, Scho- 

lastic Magazines presents this special 
issue entitled “U. S. and World Af- 
fairs Annual”—Your Key to Under- 
standing World News. Keep this “Key” 
handy for reference throughout the 
school year. It will help you open the 
door to an intelligent understanding of 
national and world affairs and their 
significance. 


This year, as in every year since 
World War II, our planet has peen a 
divided world. On one side are the free 
nations. Their aim: Freedom for all 
mankind. On the other are the Com- 
nm nists. Their aim: The enslavement of 
mankind through a program of world 
conquest. 

At first the Communists attempted 
to achieve their goal by inciting civil 
war and launching ovtright military 
aggression. This was the case in the 
bloody fighting that ripped Greece, 
China, the Philippines, Indo-China, 
Malaya, and Korea. When the Soviet 
Union developed atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, many feared the outbreak of 
a third World War. Civilization as we 
know it would be reduced to radio- 
active ashes. 

During these years, the free world 
has not stood by passively. The United 
States—leader of the free peoples—has 


spearheaded the formation of collective 
defense alliances against the Commu- 
nist military threat (see page 42). 


Soviet Iron Clamp 


The free nations count more than 
950,000,000 people in their ranks. 
They live on 37 per cent of the earth's 
land surface. They produce 57 per cent 
of the world’s coal, 72 per cent of its 
steel], 

Dominating the Communist world is 
the Soviet colossus—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The Soviet Union 
is the largest country in the world. 
It is nearly three times the size of the 
U. S. It reaches from the Baltic Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean. The population 
of the Soviet Union is 200,200,000 as 
compared to 170,000,000 in the U. S. 

Since 1940 the Soviet Union has 
devoured great chunks of territory by 
force or threats. It whetted its appetite 
on the tiny nations of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia. Then it swallowed 
eastern Poland and parts of Finland 
and Rumania. From defeated Japan, 
Russia took South Sakhalin and the 
Curile Islands. From defeated Germany 
it ‘stripped most of East Prussia. 

West of the Soviet Union lie the 
prostrate satellite countries—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, and East Germany. On 


the far eastern frontiers of the Soviet 
giant, the Communist yoke has been 
forced on the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public and North Korea. 

“Junior partner” in the Communist 
bloc is Red China, with a population 
of 602,000,000. Its leaders are ready 
to use any means to forge their nation 
into a modern, industrial power. 

The Communists contrél about one 
fourth of the world’s land surface, occu- 
pied by about 1,000,000,000 people— 
more than one third of mankind. They 
produce 33 per cent of the world’s 
coal and 27 per cent of its steel. 


Between Two Worlds 


Between the titans of East and West 
stand the neutrals. Except for Red- 
ruled but independent Yugoslavia, they 
are not Communist countries. Most of 
them strongly oppose communism ‘at 
home. But the neutral nations straddle 
the fence between the free and Com- 
munist worlds. Many think it is ad- 
vantageous to deal with both East and 
West. 

Some European countries such as 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Ireland are 
traditional neutrals, although their 
sympathies are clearly with the West. 
Others are former Asian colonies, such 
as India, Ceylon, and Indonesia. Here 
bitter memories of centuries-old Euro- 
pean imperialism are still very much 
alive. Still other neutrals are the Arab 
nations of the Middle East with im- 
poverished masses under feudal Moslem 
regimes. 

The neutrals comprise 21 nations 
and about 700,000,000 people—one 
fourth of the earth’s population. 


New Red Strategy 


Until 1953, the Communist military 
threat remained uppermost in the 
minds of Westérn leaders. After the 
death in that year of Josef Stalin, ruth- 
less master of the Soviet Union, the 
“cold war” turned in a new direction. 

The Reds now have switched to a 
“soft” policy. They preach disarma- 
ment, but refuse to open their terri- 
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tory to inspection which would safe- 
guard true disarmament. They talk 


World Progress Spots 


peace, but crush revolts against their 
brutal rule (as in Hungary). 

As targets for “peaceful conquest” 
they have chosen the neutral nations 
of the Middle East and Southeast Asia, 
rich in resources. There they are using 
a triple-play strategy. (1) They are 
trying to “bore from within” politically 
by using native Communists to infiltrate 
the government. (2) They are trying 
to steal an economic foothold with 
tempting offers of “economic and tech- 
nical aid.” (3) They are trying to pose 
as anti-colonial supporters of the neu- 
trals in their disputes with the West. 
At the same time they are trying to 
fasten on the neutrals the chains of a 
new “Red colonialism.” 

As a new chapter unfolds in the 
running battle between Red tyranny 
and freedom, how do the two sides 
shape up? On these pages, region by 
region, are described the ramparts we 
must watch—the areas of danger in our 
world of 1957. 
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ROUBLE. continues to boil and 

bubble in many regions of the 
world. But there are bright spots too, 
areas where good news was made dur- 
ing the past year. Here are just a 
few of these news items: 


>» GHANA: “We part from the former 
imperial power, Great Britain, with the 
warmest feelings of friendship and 
good will . . . We are proud that we 
are the first colonial territory in Africa 
to [win] its freedom and to enter into 
the [British] Commonwealth.” With 
these words, American-educated Pre- 
mier Kwame Nkrumah heralded the 
birth of Ghana, formerly known as the 
Gold Coast. Less than three days after 
the new West African nation came into 
being on March 6, 1957, it was unani- 
mously admitted as the eighty-first 
member of the United Nations. 


> MALAYA: Malaya, formerly a British 
possession, became the newest fully in- 
dependent member of the (British) 
Commonwealth of Nations on August 
31, 1957. 

A peninsula bordering on Thailand, 
Malaya is the world’s greatest producer 
of rubber and tin. The new nation has 
6,500,000 inhabitants of Malay, Chi- 
nese, and Indian origin. It represents 
a union of nine Malay kingdoms and 
two former British Colonial settlements. 

British and Malayan troops have 
been’ battling a dwindling Communist 
guerrilla army in jungle warfare since 
1948. The Communists have not been 
strong enough to capture Malaya. Their 
aim has apparently been to cripple 
Malayan production of tin and natural 
rubber—strategically vital products go- 
ing to anti-Communist countries. 


> BRITISH CARIBBEAN FEDERA- 
TION: A new nation—the first to be 
born in the Western Hemisphere since 
Panama came into being in 1903—will 
be created next year. Spanning more 
than 1,000 miles of tropical blue wa- 
ters, the Federation will consist of 
the British island colonies of Jamaica, 


Trinidad (where the capital will be 
located), Tobago, Barbados, the Wind- 
ward Islands, and the Leeward Islands. 
More than 3,000,000 people, most of 
them descendants of Negro slaves, will 
celebrate the formal founding of the 
new nation some time in 1958. 


>» EUROPEAN UNITY: The dream of 
European unity has eluded the efforts 
of European leaders for centuries. Dur- 
ing the past few months, however, two 
long steps have been taken toward 
realizing this dream. Six Western Euro- 
pean nations—France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg — have agreed to unite 
within a single trading community. 
This “Common Market” of 173,000,000 
people will tear down generations-old 
economic barriers. Workers, goods, and 
money for capital investment will—in 
times to come—move as freely between, 
say, West Germany and Italy, as they 
do now between California and New 
York. 

In another historic development, the 
six democratic nations of Western Eu- 
rope have given the “go-ahead” signal 
to a European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom). Euratom will enable 
Western Europe to pool its atomic ma- 
terials and techniques for the benefit of 
all. Sponsors of the two “one-Europe” 
treaties hope that they will lay a solid 
groundwork for a later political union— 
perhaps a United States of Europe. 


> SARDINIA: The triumph of medical 
science over disease in underdeveloped 
regions can be best illustrated by the 
Italian island of Sardinia. Until 1946 
the scourge of malaria struck more than 
10,000 people (out of a total popula- 
tion of 1,250,000) yearly. With the 
help of the United Nations and private 
U. S. organizations, a fight to the finish 
battle was launched against the ano- 
pheles mosquito, carrier of the disease. 
Now the war is won. With malaria de- 
feated, Sardinia has been making rapid 
strides toward modernizing its long- 
dormant economy. 
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JAPAN 


On September 8, 1951, a Treaty of 
Peace with Japan was signed by the 
United States and 48 other nations. 
Soviet Russia refused to sign this treaty 
officially ending World War Il. How- 
ever, Japan and the Soviet Union finally 
did sign a separate peace agreement 
on October 19, 1956—after 15 months 
of negotiations. 

Russia would like to take control of 
Japan’s vast industries and magnificent 
ports. But the existence of a U. S.-Japa- 
nese mutual defense pact (signed 
March 8, 1954) is a strong deterrent. 
By the terms of this agreement, the 
U.S. has the right to keep military 
forces in Japan. 

As the Japanese rebuilt their de- 
fenses, sentiment began to rise in the 
country for a reduction in the number 
of U. S. troops stationed in Japan. Final- 
ly, last June, our government agreed 
to withdraw all its combat ground 
troops by the end of 1957. Our air and 
sea bases in Japan will be maintained. 

Japan’s most pressing problem re- 
mains not political but economic. By 
losing Manchuria, Formosa; and Korea 
in World War II, the Japahese have 
become less than 75 per cent self-suf- 
ficient in food. They are almost com- 
pletely lacking in many critical raw 
materials. 

Japan’s “natural” markets in _pre- 
World War II days were North China 
and Manchuria. These areas, however, 
are now behind the Communist “Bam- 
boo Curtain.” Consequently, Japan’s 
most pressing need today is to find new 
markets for her products. 

The U. S. has spent $2,500,000,000 
to bolster the Japanese economy. And 
our government has pledged $500,000,- 
000 more in the form of a long-term 
loan this year. But, facing tough world- 
wide competition for trade markets, 
Japan has been gradually expanding 
her dealings with Red China, 


CHINA 


After a civil war that had lasted for 
more than 25 years, the Chinese Reds 
seized control by 1949 of all China, ex- 
cept the island of Taiwan (Formosa). 

In the Korean war, Red China sup- 
plied the bulk of the Communist troops. 


In the Indo-Chinese war, it furnished 
arms to the Communist troops. 

Twenty-three members of the United 
Nations (among them the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, India, and the Scandinavian 
countries) have recognized Communist 
China. The United States and a major- 
ity of U. N. members have opposed 
recognition of the Red regime. 

The U. S. is also strongly opposed to 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, on the ground that the 
Chinese Reds have violated all the basic 
principles of the world organization. 

On August 1, 1955, the United States 
opened negotiations with Red China for 
the release of 41 American civilians be- 
ing detained by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The Chinese have released 35 of 
the 41 civilians. The negotiations are 
still being continued. : 


TAIWAN (Formosa) 


To this island in the western Pacific 
the Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek fled in December 
1949, after its defeat by the Commu- 
nists on the mainland. The Nationalists, 
with U. S. help, have since rebuilt a 
well-equipped and well-trained army 
of 400,000 men. Though Chiang’s gov- 
ernment has been denounced as reac- 
tionary by many Asians, it has im- 
proved the welfare of its’ 9,000,000 
people. 

The Chinese Reds (supported by So- 
viet Russia) have long been demanding 
the surrender of Taiwan. 

The United States is pledged to pro- 
tect Taiwan from Communist attack. 


KOREA 


Despite the truce signed on July 27, 
1953, Korea will remain a major danger 
spot for a long time to come. The Ko- 
rean war, which was started by the 
Communist invasion of South Korea in 
June 1950, lasted three years. It was 
on Korean soil that the United Nations 
took the first armed collective action to 
repel aggression. 

There is little hope for a permanent 
peace settlement in Korea. The Reds 
have refused to agree to the formation 
of a single, all-Korean government, 
based on free elections throughout the 
country. 


The United States signed a treaty 
with South Korea to come to the aid of 
that country if it is attacked again. A 
similar pledge was made by 15 other 
U. N. countries. 

During the past two years, there 
have been repeated charges that the 
Communists in North Korea have built 
up their armed strength. This action 
was a “flagrant violation” of the truce 
agreement, 

The U. N. command, increasingly 
concerned about the build-up. urged 
that South Korean defenses shtuld be 
bolstered against growing threats from 
the north. Last June, the U. N. com- 
mander informed the Communists that 
his troops would no longer be bound 
by truce terms forbidding the introduc- 
tion of the latest weapons—terms that 
the Reds had mocked for years. 

Since then, up-to-date military equip- 
ment—including supersonic jet planes— 
have been sent to U.N. and South Ko- 
rean forces to replace worn-out and 
obsolete arms. 


INDIA 


India, with a population of nearly 
400,000,000, is the largest of the new 
nations of Asia. After 200 years of 
British rule, the country became inde- 
pendent on August 15, 1947. 

The Indian government has directed 
its main efforts at home toward improv- 
ing the nation’s economy. 

Considerable gains have been made 
in boosting food production. But India 
is still unable to grow enough food to 
feed its rapidly growing population. 
More than 3,000,000 tons of grain have 
to be purchased abroad each year. 

In foreign affairs, India has followed 
a neutral policy in the conflict between 
the totalitarian East and the democratic 
West. 

There is a small but politically active 
Communist party in India. Until this 
year it was not taken very seriously. 
Although the Reds won only eight per 
cent of the popular vote in the 1957 
Indian general elections, they are now 
regarded as a growing danger. For the 
Communist party did win control of 
Kerala, a member state (like one of the 
United States) of the Indian federal 
republic. 

India Hs been engaged in a bitter 
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dispute with neighboring Pakistan over 
the province of Kashmir, which both 
countries claim, and parts of which 
both countries occupy. U. N. efforts at 
mediation have proved unsuccessful. In 
August 1953, the governments 
agreed to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir 
to “ascertain the wishes of the people.” 

Since then relations between Pakistan 
and India have become further strained 
because of Pakistan’s acceptance of U. S. 
military aid, Negotiations between the 
two countries for a Kashmir plebiscite 
were suspended. Finally, early this 
vear, the Indian government officially 
annexed the area of Kashmir it occu- 
pied—three-fifths of the province—into 
the Indian Republic. Pakistan, backed 
by the U. N., continues to insist that the 
Kashmiris decide their own future by 
a free vote. 


two 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan is literally a “divided” coun- 
try. It consists of two parts—one in the 
northeast corner, the other in the north- 
west corner of the Indian peninsula. 

Simultaneously with India, Pakistan 
gained its independence from the British 
on August 15, 1947. For nine years 
Pakistan was a dominion, or ‘self- 
governing member of the British Com- 
monwealth. In March 1956, Pakistan 
became a republic while remaining a 
Commonwealth member. It is the 
world’s largest Moslem nation. 

Like India, Pakistan is plagued by 
poverty and illiteracy. The standard of 
living is low. 

Unlike India, Pakistan has stead- 
fastly supported the West in the cold 
war with Soviet Russia. 


INDONESIA 


The young Indonesian Republic—a 
nation of 82,000,000 people living on 
more than 3,000 farflung islands—is 
plagued by complex problems. Eco- 
nomically, its problem is to raise pro- 
duction to provide its increasing pop- 
ulation with food and jobs. Chief ex- 
ports are rubber and petroleum. 

Politically, its problem is tougher. In 
the 12 vears of its independent exist- 
ence, Indonesia has had 16 govern- 
ments. 

Indonesian Communists staged an 
unsuccessful rebellion in 1947. Since 
then they have concentrated on build- 
ing up their political strength so as to 
infiltrate the government. 

To complicate matters, a fanatic 
Moslem group, Darul Islam, has taken 
up arms against the government. 

During the past year, rising dissen- 
sion and unrest have threatened to split 
the Republic asunder. 

Local military commanders on the 
islands of Borneo, Sumatra, and the 
Celebes have rebelled against the high- 


ly centralized national government. 
They accuse the national regime of 
strongly favoring the heavily populated 
island of Java (where the capital, Ja- 
karta, is located) at the expense of 
other areas of the country. 

The rebels insist that they be granted 
broad powers of local self-rule. Only 
by such concessions, they declare, can 
the central] government win back the 
allegiance of the outlying islands. 

President Sukarno, outstanding na 
tional leader of Indonesia, has taken 
emergency measures to deal with the 
growing revolt. Last April, he appointed 
a “cabinet of experts” whose job it is to 
solve the nation’s problems. But the 
President’s long-term plan for a “guided 
democracy” is viewed with suspicion by 
many Indonesians. They regard the 
neutralist President as being too friend- 
ly toward the Communists. 


VIET-NAM 


On July 21, 1954, a truce was finally 
signed in the seven-and-a-half-year war 
in Indo-China. Indo-China, which bor- 
ders Communist China on the north, 
was formerly a French colony. After 
World War II. the eastern strip of Indo- 
China was set up as the independent 
country of Viet-Nam, within the French 
Union. The western part consists of the 
Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia. All 
three countries have been granted self 
rule. 

Since 1946, Viet-Nam had been under 
attack from rebel forces headed by 
Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow-trained Com- 
munist leader. Red China supplied arms 
to the rebels. 

Under the terms of the truce, Viet- 
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Nam was divided roughly along the 
17th Parallel (see map section). The 
northern part (area, 77,000 sq. mi.; 
pop., 14,000,000) to the 
Communists; the southern part (area, 
50,000 sq. mi.; pop., 12,300,000) was 
retained by the free government of 
Viet-Nam. It was also agreed that elec- 
tions would be held in July 1956, to 
unify both North and South Viet-Nam 
under one government. But the free 
south Viet-Namese government—certain 
that democratic balloting was impos- 
sible under North Viet-Nam’s Red dic- 
tatorship—refused to go along with the 
1956 elections. The Communist North 
Viet-Namese regime objected strenu- 
ously but took no violent action against 
South Viet-Nam. 


was ceded 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, a member of the (British) 
Commonwealth, lies just off the south- 
ern tip of India. In April 1956, Ceylon’s 
pro-Western government was voted out 
of office. The new neutralist regime de- 
manded that the British give up theii 
air and naval bases located on the 
island. 

Britain agreed to start withdrawing 
from the bases in October 1957. But 
the Ceylonese government has softened 
its original demands, It will now permit 
British warships to continue to take 
on supplies at Ceylon ports. And British 
planes will continue to fly over Ceylon- 
ese territory. ’ 

In the event of war, the island would 
be of great importance. It is the only 
base for British air and sea power be- 
tween Aden, in the Middle East, and 
Singapore. 


Red Domination of Asia 
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Twilight of Western colonialism coincided with rise of Red imperialism. 





Understanding 


GERMANY 


Since the end of World War II, the 
defeated country has been divided. 
There are two Germanys, each with its 
own government. 

1. East Germany, controlled by Rus- 
sia, has a Communist regime, propped 
up by Red Army bayonets. It is known 
as the German Democratic Republic. 

2. West Germany is organized into a 
democratic republic, called the German 
Federal Republic. The country enjoys 
almost complete independence of ac- 
tion. But the three Western allies (U. S.., 
Britain, and France) maintain troops in 
West Germany to block Soviet attempts 
to gobble up West. Germany. 

In the spring of 1955, the Western 
allies ratified the Paris pacts. Under 
these agreements, West Germany gained 
its independence and was permitted to 
rearm and join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. During the past two 
years, West Germany slowly has begun 
to raise troops for NATO. 

For years, Soviet Russia and the 
Western allies have been deadlocked 
over Germany. The Western position is 
that the two Germanys (East Germany 
and West Germany) be united under a 
single government, freely elected. This 
government should have the right, if it 
wishes, to join NATO. 

The Soviets are not willing to give 
up East Germany. They are especially 
opposed to permitting a unified Ger- 
many to rearm and to join the Western 
defense alliance. 


FRANCE 


France is the cornerstone in Europe’s 
defense against Communist aggression. 

But France is a divided country. It is 
split three ways. At one extreme are the 
Communists, who control more than a 
fourth of the votes. At the other ex- 
treme are the followers of Pierre Pou- 
jade, a rabble-rousing rightist, who con- 
trols about a tenth of the votes. 

In the center are four middle-of-the- 
road parties. Together they hold a slim 
and unsteady majority in the National 
Assembly. All French cabinets in the 
past seven years have been formed 
from these four parties. 

This close political division has caused 
frequent changes of government in 
France. The average life of a French 


EUROPE 


cabinet since the end of World War II 
has been barely seven months. 

On June 13, 1957, Maurice Bourgés- 
Maunoury became premier—the twenty- 
second since the liberation of France. 
How long he will stay in power is un- 
certain. 

A long-standing Franco-German dis- 
pute was settled in June 1956. France 
agreed to the return of the coal-rich 
Saar region to West Germany on Janu- 
ary 1, 1957. In return, the West Ger- 
mans pledged special coa! and other 
concessions to France. 

The French face their gravest chal- 
lenge in their North African territory of 
Algeria (see page 26). On the outcome 
of the French struggle to put down the 
Moslem rebellion in that area may hinge 
the future of France as a great power. 


SOVIET SATELLITES 


Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania are the captive nations of Eu- 
rope. They are ruled by Communist 
regimes which take their orders from 
Moscow. 

The peoples of these countries did 
not choose communism. Communism 
was forced on them by Soviet bayonets. 
There has been little doubt that these 
enslaved peoples would rise against 
their Red masters were it not for the 
presence of Soviet troops and the hated 
secret police, ferreting everywhere. 

Since early in 1956, observers have 
reported a lessening of harsh repressive 
measures in the satellite countries. But 
the Communist bosses have failed to 
go far enough in this direction. This 
was proved by the revolt of thousands 
of workers in Poznan, Poland, in June 
1956, and the bloody uprising in Hun- 
gary last November. 

At the risk of stern reprisals, the 
workers of Poznan demanded “Bread 
and Freedom.” They were joined by 
thousands of other Poles from offices, 
factories, and homes. Fifty-five persons 
died in the rioting. 

The Poznan demonstrations marked 
a turning point in Poland’s post-World 
War II history. Important reforms by 
the Communist regime followed the 
riots. Wladislaw Gomulka came to pow- 
er as chief of the ruling Polish Com- 
munist party. Gomulka is an “inde- 
pendent” Communist, a nationalist who 


refuses to parrot every Soviet com- 
mand. 

Under Gomulka, the secret police 
was curbed. The Catholic Church, a 
guiding force in devoutly religious Po- 
land, had many of its traditional rights 
restored. During the past year, Poland's 
independent Communist government 
has brought a little’ more bread and 
freedom to the Polish people. 

Poland’s story has had at least a 
partially “happy” ending. Not so the 
fierce uprising of the Hungarian people 
last November. Their struggle for lib- 
erty met with a tragic conclusion. 

Hungarian students, factory workers, 
miners, and soldiers fought to rid their 
country of Soviet bondage. But their 
heroic infant democracy, born in the 
heat of battle, was crushed by a merci- 
less onslaught of Soviet tanks and 
troops. An estimated 150,000 Hun- 
garians fled from their enslaved home- 
land, seeking a haven in the West. 

Although Hungary remains in chains, 
its bravery has not been forgotten. By 
their action, the Hungarian people 
demonstrated to the nations of the 
free world—including the fence-sitting 
neutralists—that Soviet promises of 
“paradise” are nothing more than lies. 
Courageous Poles and Hungarians have 
effectively destroyed the Red propa- 
ganda fairy tale of “happiness” behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is a Communist “oddity.” 
Formerly a Soviet satellite, Yugoslavia 
broke with Moscow in June 1948. 

During the past eight years, Yugo- 
slavia has been receiving military and 
economic aid from the U. S. 

A 20-year military alliance—the Bal- 
kan Defense Pact—was concluded in 
the summér of 1954 by Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, and Greece. It is aimed against 
Soviet Russian aggression. The pact 
links Yugoslavia — indirectly — to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Turkey and Greece are NATO mem- 
bers, but Yugoslavia is not. 

Following a visit of Soviet leaders 
to Belgrade in 1955, the relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Red Russia were 
improved. The two countries have re- 
established diplomatic and economic 
ties. Tito has denied, however, that he 
intends to return to the Soviet camp. 





TURKEY 


Key to Turkey’s strategic importance 
is her control of the Straits of the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles which link 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
In case of war, Turkey could pen up 
Russia’s Black Sea fleet by stopping 
traffic through the Straits. 

With a population of almost 25,000,- 
000, Turkey maintains an army of more 
than 350,000 men. Two fifths of Tur- 
key’s income is spent on defense. 

To help Turkey bear this burden, 
the U. S. has given the Turks more 
than $350,000,000 in economic aid and 
a larger sum in military aid. 


CYPRUS 


The eastern Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus is Britain’s last powerful de- 
fense post guarding her vital interests 
in the Middle East. About 80 per cent 
of the island’s 527,000 people are of 
Greek origin. Many of these people de- 
mand enosis—union with Greece. An 
underground guerrilla group backs up 
this demand with gunfire, bombings, 
and sabotage. 

The British had negotiated with a 
leader of the Cypriot nationalist move- 
ment, Archbishop Makarios of the 


Greek Orthodox Church. But when the 
talks became deadlocked the British 
broke off negotiations. They exiled Ma- 
karios to the remote Seychelles Islands 
in the Indian Ocean. Britain then re- 
inforced her troops on Cyprus and 
cracked down hard on Cypriot terror 
ists. 

This “tough” British 
strongly seconded by Turkey and the 
island’s 100,000 Cypriotes of Turkish 
origin. They oppose any politica) union 
between Cyprus and Greece. 

Last April, Britain decided to relax 
the rigid regulations it had imposed on 
Cyprus. Makarios was released from de- 
tention. But he was barred from re- 
turning to the island. Since then, Cy- 
prus has remained comparatively calm 


GREECE 


Long staunch defenders of the free 
world, the Greeks are aroused today 
over the uncertain future of the British- 
ruled island of Cyprus. The Greek 
government wants the British to give 
the island’s predominantly Greek- 
speaking population the opportunity to 
decide their own fate. This, Greeks 
believe, would mean union of Cyprus 
with Greece. Turkey objects for fear 
that the Turkish minority on Cyprus 
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may be oppressed. The dispute has 
dampened relations between Greece, 
on the one hand, and Britain and Tur- 
key, on the other. 


SPAIN 

For 18 years, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco has been the undisputed master 
of Spain. His authoritarian government 
was given a cold shoulder by the West 
after World War II. In recent years, 
however, Spain has been gradually im- 
proving her international position. 

The United States and Spain signed 
an agreement in 1953 permitting us to 
build air and naval bases on Spanish 
soil. In December 1955, Spain was ad- 
mitted to the U.N. 

Meanwhile, there has been 
at home. Students have demonstrated 
against some of the restrictions imposed 
by the Franco regime. And strikes, al 
though prohibited by law, have broken 
out on several occasions in Spanish in 
dustrial cities. 

The big question facing Spain in the 
future is: who will take over after 
Generalissimo Franco (now 66) dies? 
It is generally agreed that Franco’s own 
handpicked choice for his successor is 
21-year-old Juan Carlos, grandson of 
Spain’s last King. 
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Western Europe’s common market (see page 13) is a strong foundation for building a future United States of Europe. 
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In past 40 years, more than 80,000,000 Africans (third of continent's population) have achieved self government. 


Understanding AFRICA 


A WAVE of nationalism is sweeping 
the continent of Africa. It is creat- 
ng new nations—and new problems. 
In West Africa, Ghana (formerly 
called the Gold Coast colony) became 
i fully independent member of the 
(British) Commonwealth on March 6, 
1957. But there is continuing unrest in 
two other areas—North Africa and the 
Union of South Africa. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


Across the Mediterranean from France 
are the former North African protector- 
ates of France: Tunisia and Morocco. 
The inhabitants of these two areas are 
predominantly Moslem. Among them, 
there had been a mounting nationalist 
movement in recent years. 

Finally, on March 20, 
French government gave Tunisia her 
independence. Extreme nationalists, 
however, still resent France’s economic 
hold on the country and the presence 
of French troops on Tunisian soil. 
During the past twelve months there 
have been frequent incidents between 
the Tunisian army and French soldiers 
stationed in the North African nation. 

In Morocco, following outbreaks of 
widespread violence, the French opened 
negotiations with Nationalist leaders. 
On March 2, 1956, France agreed to 
Moroccan independence. A month later, 
Spain ended its protectorate over Span- 
ish Morocco, transferring its power to 
Morocco’s constitutional monarch, Sul- 
tan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 


1956, the 


ALGERIA 


Between the newly independent 
countries of Morocco and Tunisia lies 
Algeria. Algeria is a huge territory four 
times the size of France. Of its 10,200,- 
000 population, 9,000,000 are Moslems. 
About 1,200,000 are of European de- 
scent According to French law, the 
northern strip of Algeria lying along the 


Mediterranean Sea is an integral part 
of France. The southern region, mostly 
arid desert, is ruled as a French colony. 

For almost three years Moslem guer- 
rillas have been waging a desperate war 
against the French. The goal of the 
Algerian nationalists is complete inde- 
pendence from France. 

France has agreed to give Moslems 
equal political and economic rights with 
French settlers. But France insists that 
Algeria remain closely tied to France. 
The French government’s offers for 
armistice on these terms have gone un- 
answered. The long-drawn-out military 
campaign by the French against the 
guerrillas then was pushed to the hilt. 

The 400,000 French troops fighting 
in Algeria are a drain on the French 
economy. It is estimated that the war 


in Algeria will cost France more than 
$1,080,000,000 in 1957. And the Mos- 
lem rebels show no sign of surrender. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa has been 
described as being in a state of “per- 
manent crisis.” This situation stems 
from the fact that non-whites (Negroes, 
East Indians, and colored) outnumber 
the whites by more than three to one. 
But it is the white minority that governs 
the country. The non-whites do not 
have equal rights with the whites. This 
situation has led to serious race con- 
flicts. The government is pledged to a 
policy of apartheid (racial apartness)— 
i.e., complete segregation of the non- 
whites. 
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Africa is a vast treasure house of raw materials—mostly undeveloped. 





OUTH of the Rio Grande live our 
Latin American “good neighbors.” 
They live in 20 independent republics. 
The total area of Latin America is 
8,500,000 square miles, or nearly three 
times that of the continental United 
States. The total population is about 
180,000,000, which is about 10,000,000 
more than that of the United States. 
The Latin American nations have 
been our allies in both World Wars. 
They are our partners in a “one-for-all, 
all-for-one” mutual defense alliance 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a rise in anti-Yanqui sentiment 
in Latin America. Much of it is fanned 
by Red propagandists. One reason for 
the “coolness” south of the border is 
the fact that Latin America receives 
but a small fraction of the aid we give 
to Europe and Asia. 

Moreover, the _ political horizon 
through much of Latin America has 
been troubled by raging storms of wars, 
unrest, and revolution. Chief danger 
spots: Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Haiti. In 
Guatemala, President Castillo Armas 
was shot dead by a palace guard last 
July. The assassination was believed to 
be an act of Communist terror against 
the man who ousted a leftist regime in 
1954. In Cuba, a rebel force has been 
threatening the regime of “strong man” 
President Fulgencio Batista. 


ARGENTINA 


From 1943 to 1955 Juan Peron ruled 
Argentina with a dictatorial hand. In 
1955, he was overthrown by revolt. 

Since then a military junta (council) 
headed by Major General Pedro 
Aramburu, has been trying to get 
Argentina’s affairs back in order. But 
the country remains in a state of po- 
litical and economic unrest. 

Peron’s policies crippled Argentina’s 
economy. The present ruling council is 
having difficulty repairing the economic 
damage caused by the Peron regime. 

Meanwhile, former dictator Peron, 
now in exile in Venezuela, predicts his 
return to power in the “near future.” 


COLOMBIA 


Last May Colombia succeeded in 
shaking off the shackles of one-man 
rule. General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
after four years as absolute boss, was 
driven into exile. 

Pinilla’s ouster was forced by a vio- 
lent uprising of university students, 
businessmen, and the general public— 
backed by the Roman Catholic church. 
The revolt was touched off by Pinilla’s 
tyrannical policies. 


Understanding 


LATI 
AMERICA 


Colombia’s military dictatorship has 
been replaced by a military junta 
(council) pledged to return the coun- 
try to stable democratic government. In 
the first half of this century, Colombia 
had often been pointed out as a shining 
example of Latin American democracy. 


NICARAGUA AND HONDURAS 


A tiny triangle of land on the hump 
of Central America (see map section) 
sparked a bloody clash of arms be 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua 

This border area—claimed by both 
nations—has been a tinderbox for al- 
most a century. Until recently it ap- 
peared to be little more than a mos 
quito-infested wasteland of swamp and 
jungle. Early this year, however, re 
ports spread that oil and other valuable 
minerals may be found there. 

In February, Honduras proclaimed 
the disputed zone a new Honduran 
province. Nicaragua reacted on April 
19 by flying soldiers to Mocoron, a 
village in the center of the border area. 


Honduras sent planes and troops to 
drive the Nicaraguans out. More than 
40 soldiers on both sides were re 
ported killed. 

An uneasy truce has since 
reached through the efforts of the Or 
ganization of American States 
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HAITI 


Haiti, island 
republic, is the only French-speaking 
nation in Latin America, Its history has 
long been one of political strife. Haiti’s 
latest crisis began last December when 
President Pau] Magloire was forced into 
exile. 

Magloire had tried to prolong his 
term illegally. He was defeated in his 
purpose by a nationwide strike. Since 
his departure, political rivals for his 
office have fought each other tooth and 
nail. 

Riots brought most businesses to a 
standstill. Finally, a group of military 
leaders stepped in and restored order. 
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International Cooperation Administration 


Major problem of most Latin American countries is dependence on single export. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


EGYPT 


Egypt fell under the sway of Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and a group of 
young Egyptian officers in 1952. This 
occurred when Nasser masterminded a 
revolt that toppled King Farouk from 
his throne. 

At first Nasser’s goal was to raise the 
miserable standards of Egypt's desti- 
tute masses. More recently the Egyp- 
tian leader has become the self-styled 
spokesman of Arab nationalism. He has 
grown increasingly hostile to the West. 

Nasser has brought his country closer 
ind closer to the Soviet bloc. In 1955 
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he bartéred Egyptian cotton for $200,- 
000,000 worth of Soviet-made arms. 
During the past few months Russia has 
provided Egypt with three submarines 
—the first submarines possessed by any 
Arab nation. Moreover, Nasser has wel- 
comed Red “technicians,” “diplomats,” 
and “cultural missions,” who have es- 
tablished a long-sought-for Soviet beach- 
head in the Middle East. 

When the West refused to help fi- 
nance the construction of Nasser’s 
dream—a $1,300,000,000 Aswan High 
Dam designed to harness the Nile River 

Egypt's “strong man” angrily na- 
tionalized the Suez Canal. 
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Most Middle East oil fields are being developed by Western companies. 


The West reacted strongly to Nas- 
ser's drastic move. Britain and France 
insisted that international contro] be 
restored. But Nasser balked at any 
agreement that would limit his powers 
over the canal. 

Finally, just 48 hours after Israel 
opened its attack on Egypt last Octo- 
ber, Britain and France launched a 
joint assault on Egypt. The two allied 
powers announced as their purpose the 
guarding of the Suez Canal against any 
threat of interruption in international 
traffic. But most observers agreed that 
the ultimate goal of the Anglo-French 
invasion was the toppling of Nasser 
from power. 

Although Egyptian resistance was 
comparatively weak, the British and 
French forces soon called a halt to their 
invasion of Egypt. The Soviet Union 
threatened to send Nasser “volunteer” 
troops. The United States helped lead 
a move in the United Nations to force 
an immediate Anglo-French evacuation 
from Egyptian soil. Out of the crisis 
came an historic action: the formation 
of the first international police organ- 
ization, the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) 

Following the arrival of UNEF 
troops in Egypt, the British and French 
armies withdrew. Tensions slowly 
abated. But the Suez Canal was to re- 
main closed to traffic from November 
1956 through March 1957—blocked by 
ships sunk during the fighting. U.N. 
salvage crews finally reopened the wa- 
terway to traffic. — 

Nasser has since won complete con- 
trol over the Suez Canal. Western na- 
tions (although many have registered 
protests) abide by Egypt's terms in 
sailing their vessels through the canal. 
Nasser has promised equal and _ fair 
treatment to all Suez Canal users. But 
he continues to bar all Israeli ships on 
the ground that the two nations are 
technically at war. 

Meanwhile, most observers 
that Communist influence in 
continues to grow 


report 
Egypt 


SYRIA 
Syria is about as large as Nebraska, 
with a population of about 4,200,000. 
It is an impoverished Arab nation. 
Much of it is desert wasteland. Two 
major factors give Syria its importance 
in international affairs: (1) its strategic 





location at the Middle East crossroads 
of the world, and (2) the pipelines 
which cross its territory, carrying oil 
from the world’s richest oilfields to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Of all the Arab nations, Syria has 
become the most violently anti-Western. 
It is a firm ally of Egypt. Like Egypt, 
Syria has received tens of millions of 
dollars worth of arms from the Soviet 
Union. But until about a year ago the 
Syrian government, although increas- 
ingly friendly to the Soviet Union, could 
not be counted in the Communist 
camp. In recent months, however, the 
Arab country has swerved ever more 
sharply to the left. 

Relations between Syria and the 
West reached the crisis point last July. 
The Arab country expelled three U.S. 
Embassy officials after accusing them 
of plotting to overthrow the Syrian 
government. A few weeks later, an 
openly pro-Communist officer was 
named Chief of Staff of the Syrian 
army. Fears have been expressed that 
Syria will soon turn into an out-and-out 
puppet of the Soviet Union. If that 
should happen, the Russians will have 
an advance base deep in the oil-rich 
Middle East. For more than two dec- 
ades they have been conniving for such 
a foothold. With Syria firmly in the 
paws of the Russian bear the little 
Arab nation would pose a threat to 
Europe and the rest of the Free World. 


JORDAN 


Jordan is a small country (about the 
size of Indiana) with a population of 
1,500,000. Poorest of the Arab nations, 
it must depend on outside financial 
help to survive. 

After Jordan won its full independ- 
ence in 1946. Britain paid the $33,000,- 
000-a-year bill that kept the country 
going—in exchange for military bases 
and a military alliance. But after the 
election of pro-Egyptian leaders last 
year, the little kingdom moved away 
from the West. 

Red propaganda began to make se- 
rious inroads not only in high govern- 
ment circles but also within the ranks 
of the Arab Legion—Jordan’s crack, 
British-trained army. In January 1957, 
Jordan told Britain it no longer desired 
British subsidies. Jordan renounced its 
military ties with Britain. Twenty-one- 
year-old King Hussein had been prom- 
ised financial support from Egypt, 
Syria, and Saudi Arabia if he followed 
a neutralist foreign policy. 

However, when Jordan drifted to- 
ward communism, Hussein began to 
worry. By April he was ready to crack 
down hard on pro-Red government and 
army officials and pro-Egyptian street 
mobs. The King installed a strongly 
anti-Communist cabinet. With the Army 
solidly behind him, Hussein tightened 


Middle East produces 20% of world’s oil (/.); has 70% of free world’s oil reserve (r.}. 


his grip on his kingdom. To help the 
King in his struggle against extreme 
leftists, the U.S. has pledged Jordan 
$30,000,000 in aid. 


ARAB STATES 


In addition to Egypt, Jordan, and 
Syria, the other members of the League 
of Arab States are Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Libya, and the Sudan. 

These lands form a bridge to three 
continents—Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

They are also rich in immense oii 
deposits. But these Arab countries are 
backward, underdeveloped industrially. 

Because they are oil-rich and mil- 
itarily weak, the Arab States constitute 
a tempting “plum” to the would-be 
world-conquerors in the Kremlin. 


ISRAEL 


The young Jewish state, known as 
the Republic of Israel, occupies a por- 
tion of Palestine. It came into being 
as a result of a resolution adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly 
on November 29, 1947. 

The Republic of Israel was pro- 
claimed on May 14, 1948. For several 
months thereafter, bitter fighting en- 
sued between Israel and neighboring 
Arab countries. Through the interven- 
tion of the U.N., a truce was finally 
agreed upon. 

The truce brought no peace to the 
area. Grave problems remain to be 
solved. Almost 1,000,000 Arab refugees 
from Israel live under miserable condi- 
tions in camps located just across the 
Israeli frontier. Nine years after the 
founding of Israel, no fixed boundaries 
have been agreed upon by the Israelis 
and the Arab governments. Mutual fear 
and distrust have brought about fre- 
quent border clashes. 

When full-scale war threatened to 
break out in the spring of 1956, U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
went to the Middle East. He succeeded 
in reestablishing a cease-fire that lasted 
for several months. But on October 29, 
1956, Israeli military forces struck into 


the Sinai peninsula of Egypt. Israel said 
the reason for the action was to elimi- 
nate the Fedayeen (Egypt's terrorist 
raiders). Only after strong pressure 
from the U.N. and the United States 
did the Israeli government pull its 
troops out of Egyptian territory. The 
last Israeli soldier left in March 1957. 

Aside from the capture of consider- 
able war booty (tanks, guns, ammuni- 
tion) from the Egyptians, Israel could 
count only one major achievement of 
its Sinai campaign. This was the open- 
ing of the narrow Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israeli trade with the outside world. 

The narrow waters of the gulf had 
been shut to Israel-bound ships by 
Egyptian cannons until Israeli forces 
captured the gun positions last year. 
Since then, the U.S. and other western 
nations have publicly backed free pass- 
age through the gulf. Israel's Arab 
neighbors continue to insist that Aqaba 
is an “Arab Lake.” 


IRAN 


Iran is a rich-poor country, It is oil- 
rich—fourth largest producer of oil in 
the world. But its 19,000,000 people 
are among the poorest on earth. 

On Iran’s northern border is a pow- 
erful, aggressive neighbor—Soviet Rus- 
sia. Iran is important to Russia (a) 
economically—because of its oil re- 
sources, and (b) strategically—because 
of its key location in the Middle East. 
It was to protect itself from its north- 
ern neighbor that Iran became a mem- 
ber of the Middle East Treaty Or- 
ganization (METO) in 1955. 


LEBANON 


Pro-Egyptian, anti-Western _ politi- 
cians stirred up riots during last June’s 
parliamentary elections in this tiny 
Middle Eastern country. There were 
fears that the pro-Western government 
would be defeated at the polls. These 
fears proved unfounded. A thumping 
majority of pro-Western representatives 
was returned to parliament 





COUNTRY 


Nations of the World 


@ Data contained in the charts were derived from Statesman’s Year- 
Book, World Almanac, Political Handbook of the World, United Nations, 
and consulates of various nations. They are correct to September 13, 1957. 


POPULATION 


Late st es 


CAPITAL 


Kabul 


FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


HEADS OF STATE 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, weol, 
skins 





1,394,000 


Tirana 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Gen. Enver Hoxa 
Prem. Mehmet Shohu 


tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
dairy products 





6,000 


Andorra 


Republic (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


First Syndic 
Cayrat 


sheep raising 





19,470,000 


1,072,745 


Buenos 
Aires 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Pedro E. Aramburu 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, linseed, oats 





9,479,000 


2,974,581 


Canberra 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzi 


wool, wheat, oats, barley, corn, 





P , suger cane, fruits 





6,974,009 


32,373 


Vienne 


Republic 


Pres. Adolf Schaerf 
Chancellor Julivs Raab 


coal, salt, iron, copper, timber, 
wheot, rye, barley, oats, sugar 





8,896,000 


11,775 


Brussels 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudovin | 
Prem. Achille van Acker 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, ma- 
chinery, rolling stock, grain 





623,000 


18,000 


Punakha 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Maharajeh 
Jig-me Wang-chuk 


rice, corn, wex, cloth, musk, 


metalware 





3,235,000 


513,086 


la Paz 


Republic 


President 
Herman Siles Zuato 


tin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
rubber, coffee potatoes, cacao 





60,553,000 


3,286,170 


Rie de 
Janeiro 


Republic 


President 
Juscelino Kubitschek 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tea, 


gold, cement, meat, hides, wool 





7,629,000 


42,7% 


Sofia 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Anton Yugov 


grains, tob . fruits, bles, 





dairy products, coal i 





19,856,000 


261,610 


Republic 


Pres. U Win Maung 
Premier U Nu 


rice, teak wood, cotton, maize, 
tob , oil, p stones 








4,358,000 


69,866 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Norodom 
Svramarit 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zinc 





16,650,000 


3,610,097 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, fish, furs, mineral 








8,783,000 


25.332 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
$. W. 8. D. Bandaranaike 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, * 








6,972,000 


286,396 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Carles Ibanez 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, coal, 
wheat, barley, wine, fruits 





601,912,000 


3,746,439 


Republic (Comm. 
dictatorship) 


Choir. Mao Tse-tung 
Prem. Chou En-lai 


grains, sugar, cotton, raw silk, 
coal, hides, tea, metals 





9,316,000 


13,900 


Republic 


Presid 
Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek 


rice, tea, sugar, jute, sweet 
potatoes 





12,939,000 


439,825 


Bogota 


Republic 


Military Junta 


(Council) 


coffee, tice, tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
bananas, mi 





1,013,000 


19,238 


San Jose 


Republic 


President 
Jose Figueres Ferrer 


coffee, bananas, cocoa, tunny fish, 
timber 





5,832,000 


44,164 


Havana 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista 


suger, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananas, fibers, gums 





13,224,000 


49,373 


Prague 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
Antonin Zapotocky 


grains, beets, beer, munitions, 
textiles, glass, paper, furniture 





4,439,000 


16,576 


Copenhagen 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Frederick 1X 
Pr. Min, H. C. H 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
f hemical 





h Y, iron, 





2,608,000 


19,129 


Ciuded 
Trujille 


Republic 


President Gen. Hector 
Trujillo y Molina 


suger, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn, tobacco 


[ 








3,777,000 


104,510 


Quito 


Republic 


Presid 
Camilo Ponce Enriquez 


light wood, silver, petroleum, rice, 
cereals, fruits, cocoa 





24,350,000 


386,198 


Republic 


President 
Col. Gamal A. Nasser 


cotton, vegetables, dates, grapes, 
sugar, cement, pottery 








13,176 


Republic 


President 
Col. Jose Maria Lemus 


coffee, gold, sugar, balsam, corn, 
beans, rice, tobacco 





351,485 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Emperor 
Haile Selassie | 


cotton, suger cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, skins 





4,315,000 








130,165 





Republic 








Pres. Urho K. Kekkonen 
Prem. Veino Sukselainen 





timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, barley 
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COUNTRY 


POPULATION 


(Latest est.) 


43,787,000 


AREA 


sq. miles) 


212,655 


CAPITAL 


Poris 


FORM OF 


GOVERNMENT 


Republic 


HEADS OF STATE 


Pres. Rene Coty 
Prem. Bourges-Mauncury 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


grains, fruits, fish, wine, perfume, 
coal, iron, textiles, chemicals 


UNITED 
NATIONS 





17,832,000 


41,535 


Berlin 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President Wilhelm Pieck 
Premier Otto Grotewohl 


wheat, rye, oats, sugar beets, 
potatoes, meat, coal, iron, potash 





53,795,000 


94,926 


Bonn 


Republic 


President Theodor Heuss 
Chancellor K. Adenaver 


cool, iron, steel, machinery, ce- 
ment, wheot, potatoes, suger beets 





4,691,000 


91,843 





Accre 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Kweome Nkrumoh 


cocoa, menganese, gold, 
diomonds 


odmitted 
1957 





8,007,000 


Athens 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Paul | 
Prem. Const. Korameniis 


wheot, rye, barley, cots, tobocco, 
olives, fruits, iron, zinc 


chorter 
member 





3,303,000 





| 51,182 
| 
J 


42,044 


Guotemole 
City 


Republic 


President 
Luis Gonrolez Lopez 


coffee, bananas, suger, beons, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 


charter 
member 





3,305,000. 


10,850 


Port-ou- 
Prince 


Republic 


Executive Council 


coffee, cotton, sugar, benones, 
cocoa, tobocco, molasses 


charter 
member 





1,711,000 


59,160 


Tegucigelpa 


Republic 


Militory Junto 
(Council) 


bonanas, hardweoeds, coconvts, 
coffee, tobocce 


charter 
member 





9,861,000 , 


35,902 


Budopes! 


Republic (Soviet | 


Sotellite) 


Pres. Istvan Dobi 


Prem. Jones Kedor 


grains potatoes, suger beets, 
bauxite, coal, flour, suger 


odmitted 








159,000 


39,709 


Reykjovik 


Republic 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson 


pototoes, turnips, hey, codfish, 
hernng 


1955 
— 


admitted 
1946 





381,690,000 


| 1.290 000 
| 


New Delhi 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonweolth) 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jowoharlal Nehrw 


steel, iron, tea, textiles, 
gold, silver, grains, diamonds 


charter 
member 





81,900,000 | 


$75,662 


Jeokorto 


Republic 


President Sukarne 
Premier Diounda 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, moize, suger, 
soy beans, tobacco 


odmitted 
1950 





18,945,000 


Teheron 


Constitutionol 
Monerchy 


Shoh Rize Pohlevi 
Prem. M. Eghbol 


oil, timber, wool, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tobecco, gums, fruits 


charter 
member 





4,859,000 | 


| Beghded 


Constitutiono! 
Monarchy 


King Feisal 1! 
Pr. Min. Nuri al-Seid 


oil, wool, skins, dotes, wheot, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 


charter 
member 





2,895,000 | 





Dublin 





Republic 


Pres. Sean 7. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min. Eamon de Volera 


grains, potatoes, turnips, sogor 
beets, bocon, butter, textiles 


odmitted 
1955 





1,872,000 


} Tel Aviv 


Republic 


Pres. ltzhak Ben Zvi 
Pr. M. Devid Ben Gurion 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, gropes, 
wheet, potesh 


odmitted 
1949 





49,400,000 


119,764 


Rome 


Republic 


Pres. Giovenni Gronchi 
Premier Adone Zoli 





textiles) machinery, mecoroni, 
grains, gropes, clives 


odmitied 
1955 





90,400,000 | 
| 


142,007 


| 
| Tekye 


4 


Constitutione! 
Monarchy 


| Emperor Hirohito 
Prem. Nobusuke Kishi 


silk, groins, tea, tobacco, textiles, 
poper, pottery, leather 


odmitted 
1956 





1,471,000 


Ammon 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Hussein | 


phosphotes, potosh, wool, wheot, 
fruit, meat 


odmitted 
1955 





8,848 000 


Pyongyang 


Republic (Comm.| 


Dictatorship) 


Premier 
Kim I) Sung 


weod products, gold, silver, iren, 
copper, leod, cool, textiles 





21,526,000 


Seoul 


Republic 


President 
Syngmen Rhee 


silk, rice, borley, wheet, tobocco, 
beons, tungsten, grophite, textiles 


vetoed by 
ussR 





1,425,000 


Vientione 


Constitutional | 


Monarchy 


King Sisevong Vong 


rice, rubber, fish, cool, lumber, 
pepper, cottle, corn, zinc, tin 


odmitted 
1955 





1,450,000 


Beirut 


Republic 


President 
Comille Chomoun 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotten 


chorter 
member 





1,250,000 


Monrovie 


Republic 


President 
Williom V. S. Tubman 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
suger 


charter 
member 





1,105,009 


679,358 


Tripok 


Constitutionol 
Monarchy 


King Idris | 


fruit, tobacco, matting, corpets, 
leather articles 


odmined 
1955 





15,000 


65 


Veduz 


Principality 


Prince 
Franz Joseph tl 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





311,000 


999 


Luxembourg 


Grand Duchy 


Grand Duchess 
Charlotte 


cots, pototoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 


charter 
member 





6,250,000 


50,690 


Kuale 
Lumpur 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Por nt Ruler Roh 
Pr. Min. Abdul Rahmeon 





rubber, tin, coconuts, rice, 
suger, pepper 


odmitted 
1957 








31,426,000 


761,830 


Mexico City 


President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugor, siset, 
wheat, coffee, tobacco 


charter 
member 





20,000 


0.59 


Monace 


Principality 


Prince Reinier Iti 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 





1,000,000 


625,783 


Ulan Boter 
(Urge) 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Tse Den Bel 


millet, rye, wheot, meat, weol, 
hides, furs 





9,848,000 


172,194 


Robat 


Menorchy 


King Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef 


eggs, poultry, hides, wool, beens, 
diamonds, leather, corpets 





8,432,000 





54,000 








Kotmandy 





Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Mahendro 
Bir Bikram 








jute, rice, grein, hides, wheat, 
drugs 














10,956,000 


Amsterdam 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Queen Juliana 
Pr. Min, Willem Drees 


cereals, sugar beets, dairy prod. 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 





2,209,000 


103,929 


Wellington 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Keith J. Holyooke 


wool, meat, tallow, pelts, deiry 
products 





1,302,000 


57,143 


Managvue 


Republic 


President 
luis Somoze 


gold, coffee, hides, mahogany, 
bononas, sugar cane 


charter 
member 
charter 
member 
charter 





3,462,000 


119,085 


Oslo 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Hookon Vii 
Prem. Einar Gerhordsen 


timber, fish, metals, grains, 
meto!l works, machinery, paper 


charter 
member 





83,603,000 


364,218 


Karachi 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


President Gen 
Iskander Mirza 


jute; cotton, wheat, rice, fiber, 
tea, oil, seeds 


odmitied 
1947 





934,000 


28.576 


Panama 


Republic 


President 
Ernesto de la Guardia Jr. 


bananas. cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
timber, meot 


charter 
member 





1,601,000 


157,005 


Asuncion 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 





tobacco, cotton, meat, oranges, 
timber. hides, lace 


chorter 
member 





9,787,000 


482,257 


limo 


Republic 


President Manvel 
Prede y Ugarteche 


cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, pota- 
toes, vanadium, copper, oil 


chorter 
member 





22,265,000 


115,600 


Quezon City 


Republic 


President 
Carles P. Garcia 


suger cane, rice, manila hemp, 
copra, corn, tobacco, fruit 


charter 
member 





27,680,000 


120,355 


Worsaw 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Choirm. of State Council 
Aleksander Zawodzki 


tye, wheat, barley, coal, iron, 
timber 


charter 


member 





PORTUGAL 





8,879,000 


34,240 


Lisbon 


Republic 


Pres. Gen. Croveiro Lopes 
Prem. A. de O. Sclazor 


wines, corn, rice, barley, oats, 
moize, wheat, olive oil, sardines 


oedmitted 
1955 





RUMANIA 


17,490,000 


91,671 


Buchorest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President Petry Groza 


wheot, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 


admitted 
1955 





SAN MARINO 


14,000 


38 


San Marino 


Republic 


Twe regents elected 
every six months 


wine, meat, building stone 





SAUDE ARABIA 


7,000,000 


597,000 


Mecca 
ond Riyadh 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Saud 


dates, wheot, barley, oil, fruit, 
hides, wool, gum, clocks 


charter 
member 





SPAIN 


29,203,000 


196,607 


Madrid 


Nominal 
Monarchy 


Generalissimo 
Francisco Frenco 


wine, grains, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruit, onions, almonds, flax 


admitted 
1955 





SUDAN 


8,971,720 


950,950 


Khertoum 


Republic 


Premier 
Abdullah Koblil 


cotton, gum arabic, millet, sesame, 
nuts, dates. hides, mahogany 


admitted 
1956 





7,322,000 


173,349 


Stockholm 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Gustav Vi 
Premier Tage Erlander 


timber, pulp, paper, rayon, steel, 
machinery, textiles 





admitted 
1946 





5,045,000 


15,940 


Berne 


Republic 


President 
Hons Streuli 


dairy products, wine, meat, 
watches, silk, cottons, instrumerts 





4,194,000 


72,587 


Damascus 


Republic 


President 
Shukri ol-Kuwatly 


oil, tobacco, fruit, olives, grapes, 
leather, wool, wine, silk 





20,686,000 


198,247 


Bangkok 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King P. Adundet 
Prem. M. Pibulsonggram 





rice, rubber, s, 
pepper, cotton 





3,782,000 


48,313 


Tunis 


Republic 


President 
Habib Bourguiba 


wheat, borley, oats, olives, fruit, 
cork, lead, iron, zine 





24,797,000 


296,185 


Ankora 


Republic 


President Celol Boyor 
Prem. Adnan Menderes 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, weel, 
silk, figs, nuts, gums 





13,915,000 


472,550 


Pretoria 


Member, British 
Cc tek 


Prime Minister 





oh G. Strijdom 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tia, 
cotten, corn, wheat 





7,875,558 


Moscow 


Communist 
dictatorship 


Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin 


wheat, timber, cereals, coal, iron, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery 





51,446,000 


94,279 


london 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Queen Elizobeth 1! 
Pr. Min. H. Macmillan 


coal, food products, whiskey, ale, 
ships, textiles, steel, chemicals 





UNITED STATES 


170,000,000 


3,022,387 


Washington 


Republic 


President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


automobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 





“URUGUAY 


2,632,000 


72,172 


Montevideo 


Republic 


Federal Council 
Pres. A. F. Zubiric 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 





0.16 


Vatican City 


Ecclesiastical 
State 


Supreme Pontiff 
Pius Xil 





6,039,000 


352,14) 


Caracas 


Republic 


President Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez 


coffee, oil, cacao, hides, rubber, 
beans 





14,000,000 


77,000 


Hanno 


Republic (Comm. 
dictatorship) 


President 
He Chi Minh 


rice, coal, tin, iron, tungsten, man- 
gonese, textiles, glass, cement 





12,300,000 


50,000 


Republic 


President 
Ngo Dinh Diem 


rice, rubber, coffee, tea 





4,500,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King 
Iman Ahmed 


mocha coffee, goat skins, meat 











17,932,000 











Republic (Comm.) 


dictatorship) 





Premier Marshal Josip 
(Broz) Tite 





wheat, barley, rye, oats, meat, 
timber, copper, coal, iron 














Understanding 


The United Nations 


TP"HE United Nations was organized 

for the purpose of maintaining 
peace, preventing war, encouraging re- 
spect for human rights, and promoting 
the social and economic welfare of all 
mankind, Those are its goals 

Presented on these three pages is a 
brief review of the structure and func- 
tions of the world organization 


Town Meeting of World 


The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco, on June 26, 1945, when 
31 nations signed the Charter that was 
drafted in a two-months conference. 
Today there are 82 member nations. 

3, 24.) The work of 
the U. N. is carried on by, six “principal 
organs” and twelve “specialized agen- 
cies.” (See chart on page 27.) 

The General Assembly is the parent 
body that holds together the U. N 
structure. It is not a legislative body 
in the sense of the United States Con- 
gress or the British Parliament. The 
Assembly is an open forum for dis- 
cussing all the world’s problems. Since 
the U. N. is not a world government, 
but merely an association of sovereign 
independent nations, the Assembly can- 
not pass laws binding on all nations or 
their citizens. It can only make recom- 
mendations for action either by the 
Security Council or by individual mem- 
ber nations. Under the Charter the As- 
sembly can discuss “any question with- 
in the scope” of that document 

Every member nation is automatical- 
ly represented in the General Assembly. 
Each nation, large or small, has one 

and only one) vote, but may send five 
delegates to the sessions of the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly must meet at least 
oncé a year, It may hold special sessions 
whenever an urgent need arises. 

Decisions on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made. by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural (or- 
dinary, routine) issues, by a simple 
majority. No nation has the right of 
veto in the Assembly. The Assembly 
elects its own president annually. 

In the twelve years of the U. N.’s 
existence, the General Assembly has 
grown gradually in authority and in- 
fluence, so that it is now considered by 
many observers to be the most impor- 
tant organ of the U. N. 

After the North Korean Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea in the 


summer of 1950, the General Assembly 
took a significant step. It adopted a 
plan proposed by the U. S. called the 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution. This 
resolution, passed by the General As- 
sembly in November 1950, empowers 
the Assembly to deal with any breach 
of peace by an aggressor nation if the 
Security Council should fail to take 
action because of a veto by any of the 
Big Five. 

Since October 1952, the General As- 
sembly has been meeting each year in 
its Assembly Hall in New York. The 
1957—twelfth annual—session of the 
General Assembly opened there on 
September 17. 


Policeman for Peace 


The Security Council is, in theory, 
the most powerful organ of the United 
Nations. But, in practice, it has lost 
much of its importance. 

Under the Charter the 
empowered (1) to settle disputes among 
nations peacefully, if possible, using 
persuasion, mediation, or other means; 
(2) to use all powers at its command, 
including force, to punish aggressors 
and prevent the spread of war. It can 
call on any member nation to 
tribute armed forces for this purpose 

The Security Council is in session the 
vear around. The Council consists of 
eleven members. Of these, five are 
permanent members — Britain, China, 
France, Russia and the United States 
(the so-called “Big Five”). The other 
six are non-permanent members, elected 
for two-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. Each of the eleven members 
presides over the Council for one month 
in rotation 

The permanent seat assigned to 
China has been held since the begin- 


N 


\ 
Py 


Council is 


con- 


ning by the Nationalist government, re- 
gardless of its defeat by the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland. This sit- 
uation has led to continuous protest by 
the Soviet bloc that Red China should 
succeed to the Chinese seat. 

The voting procedure in the Securit) 
Council has been the subject of great 
argument. Critics claim that it prevents 
the Council from taking effective ac- 
tion. On procedural matters, the rules 
provide that decisions may be made by 
a majority of seven members—any 
seven, whether they are members of 
the Big Five or not. On substantive 
matters, however, the majority of seven 
must include the votes of all five per- 
manent members. This veto power, 
exercised almost exclusively by Soviet 
Russia, has been the Council's chief 
source of weakness. 


Architect of Better Life 


The Economic and Social Council is 
responsible for the economic and social! 
activities of the United Nations. Its task 
is to “build a better life’—to promote 
the welfare and improve the living con 
ditions of the peoples of all countries. 

Accordingly, ECOSOC (as it is 
called) studies economic, social, cul- 
tural, health, and related matters, and 
makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly or to the individual members 
of the United Nations. However, it has 
no power to enforce its recommenda 
tions. The Council coordinates, but 
does not control, the work of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies (see below), which 
are independent bodies. 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority—each 


member nation has one vote. 


Protector of ‘Unprotected’ 


The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unprotect- 
ed.” Its purpose is to protect the inter- 
ests of inhabitants of non-self-governing 
territories, and to lead them to self- 
government or independence. 

The U. N. Trusteeship System ap- 
plies to: (1) territories taken from 
enemy nations in World War I (the 
so-called “League of Nations man 
dates”); (2) territories taken from 
enemy nations in World War II; and 
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(3) other territories voluntarily placed 
under the Trusteeship System. 

At present, there are 11 trust territo- 
ries with a population of 17,000,000. 

The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of (a) countries administering trust ter- 
ritories; (b) the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; and (c) 
as many other members as may be nec- 
essary to make sure that the member- 
ship of the Council is equally divided 
between administering and non-admin- 
istering countries. 

Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
by simple majority—each member coun- 
try has one vote. 


The World Court 


The International Court of Justice, 
popularly called the World Court, is 
the main judicial body of the United 
Nations. The World Court is designed 
to settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations, not individuals. 

The World Court may deal with 
issues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tions of international Jaw; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 
not automatically pass on disputed 
cases unless the member nations con- 
cerned agree to refer them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the Genera] Assembly and 
the Security Council voting independ- 
ently. The candidates who receive a 
majority in both bodies are elected. 
The judges serve for a term of nine 
vears. All questions are decided by a 
majority of the judges present. 


International Civil Servants 


The Secretariat is the working force 
of the United Nations. It is composed 
of a Secretary-General (appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council), and 
an international staff. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the U. N. The 
present Secretary-General is Dag Ham- 
marskjold of Sweden, approved in 
1953. 

Eight departments make up the Sec- 
retariat, each headed by an Assistant 
Secretary-General. The 3,500 men and 
women who work for the Secretariat are 
international civil servants. The U. N. 
Charter requires that “in the perform- 
ance of their duties, the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority ex- 
ternal to the organization. 


Specialists on U.N. Team 


International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11, 
1919, under the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, following World War 
I. It became affiliated with the United 
Nations in 1946. The purposes of the 
ILO are: To improve, through inter- 
national action, the labor conditions 
and living standards in all countries, 
also to promote economic stability. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland, 

Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) was established on October 16, 
1945. Its purposes are: To raise the 





UNITED: STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
Fiscal Year 1957 


Total Budget—$50,815,700 


Estimated U.S. 
Contributions 


Per Cent U.S. 
Contribution 
to Total 


Per Capita 
Cost 





UNITED NATIONS 


Specialized Agencies 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
International Labor Organization 


U. N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


World Health Organization 


Special Voluntary Programs 
U. N. Children’s Fund 
U. N. Relief for Hungarian Refugees 


U. N. Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East 





$16,108,389 


1,994,863 


“14, 1,698,861 


3,152,574 


3,410,040 


$10,000,000 
5,000,000 


“ 21,500,000 


$ .0949 33.33% 








levels of nutrition and the standards of 
living of the people of all countries; to 
increase efficiency in food production. 
Headquarters are in Rome, Italy. 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) was established on November 
14, 1946. Its purpose is: To foster 
understanding among nations through 
international educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation. UNESCO’s head- 
quarters are in Paris, France. 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) was established on April 
4, 1947. Its purposes are: To study 
problems of international civil aviation, 
and to establish world-wide standards 
and regulations for commercial air trav- 
el. Headquarters: Montreal, Canada. 

World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948, Its 
purpose is: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was 
established on December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is: To lend money to war- 
ravaged or underdeveloped countries 
for reconstruction and development of 
industries. The headquarters of the 
World Bank are in Washington, D. C. 

International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 27, 
1945. Its purpose is: To promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and as- 
sist member nations to “stabilize” their 
currencies. The World Fund’s head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) was 
established originally on October 9, 
1874. Purposes: To set rules for the 
speedy and efficient exchange of mail 
among nations. The headquarters of the 
UPU are in Bern, Switzerland. 

International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) was established originally 
on January 1, 1934. Purposes: To regu- 
late international radio, telegraph, and 
telephone services. ITU’s headquarters 
are in Geneva, Switzerland. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) was established on March 23, 
1950. Purposes: To set up and main- 
tain systems for exchange of scientific 
weather information among nations 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO) is still ii 
the planning stage. Its purposes will 
be: To promote cooperation among 
governments in problems affecting in 
ternational shipping. IMCO’s headquar- 
ters will be in London, England. 

Internaticnal Trade Organization 
(ITO), too, is still in its preparatory 
stage. Its purposes will be: To promote 
expansion of world trade by reducing 
tariffs and other trade barriers; to pro- 
mote fair trade practices; and to settle 
trade disputes among nations. 
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by T. Keith Glennan 


President of Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(As told to OSCAR SCHISGALL ) 


UNDREDS OF THEM, all engineers, had gath- 
H ered for their fifth annual alumni reunion. 
There was the usual exuberance of shoulder- 
thumping and hand-shaking, with everybody 
saying to everybody else, “You old so-and-so, 
what are you doing these days?” 


1 wandered from one cheerful group to 
another, and here are some of the answers I 
caught: 

“I’m out on the desert. Missile testing outfit.” 

“I’m laying out a shoe factory in Bingham- 
ton, New York.” 

“I’m down in Maracaibo. Drilling for oil 
under the sea.” 


“I’m in the research lab of an Ohio plastics 
plant.” 

“I'm with a dredging outfit. Widening a 
river channel.” 

“I’m with a TV company. Working on 
color.” 

“I’m in construction. We’re putting up two 

Park Avenue skyscrapers in New York.” 


“I'm in air conditioning.” 


“I’m in ceramics. Developing new kinds of 
building materials.” 


So it went: never the same answer twice. 
And this was revealing. 

Only a few years ago the question, “Should 
you be an engineer?” would evoke the image 
of a young man signaling from a tripod in mid- 
street; or perhaps of an older man super- 
vising the construction of a bridge. I 
suppose these visualizations are still valid. But 
if you plan to consider the work of an engineer 
in our time, you will have to picture him in 
hundreds of different roles. For the word 
“engineer” has come to mean almost as many 
different occupations as there are industries. 


Certainly the engineer who works on air- 
craft design is hardly the same fellow who, as 
an industrial engineer, builds a vast new con- 
veyor system into an automotive plant; nor 
has he much in common with the chemical 
engineer, the nuclear engineer, or any of the 
other scores upon scores of engineering spe- 
cialists I could name. 

Believe it or not, there are more than 150 
different organizations of American engineers, 
each devoted to its own specialized interest! 

So w hen we ask today, “Should you be an 
engineer?”’ we are really asking whether you 
should be a trained expert in some aspect of 
modern technology. 

The scientists and engineers have become 
key figures in our modern industrial society, 
And this is only the dawn of their heyday. 
Scientific progress is constantly opening up 
new horizons, bringing new needs, new oppor- 
tunities. In this era of mass production there 
is virtually no industry which does not require 
Against the backdrop of the NACA transonic wind tunnel at Langley Field, Virginia, stand the skills and services of engineers. 
two young engineers. The abstract patterns seem to symbolize the dramatic role played by Food? The growth of the frozen food busi- 
today’s engineer in the never-ending drive toward technological progress. It is he who ness, as an example, has created countless 
translates dreaming into doing . . . he to whom the future promises its greatest challenge. demands for engineering know-how, Better 
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methods of refrigeration in transit, be..er ways 
of storing and freezing at home—these and 
other improvements all depend on the inge- 
nuity of engineers. 


Clothing? The development of synthetic 
fabrics has brought new challenges and new 
opportunities to chemical engineers. Chemis- 
try has, in fact, become one of the most im- 
portant factors in the giant textile industry, 
producing countless new plants and thousands 
of new jobs. 


Homes? Modern techniques not only in 
building and in architecture, but ‘in heating, in 
air conditioning, in every aspect of electrifica- 
tion—all these call for the skill of engineers. 

Communications? Without engineers there 
would be no television, no radio, no telephones, 
no telegraph lines, no cables. 

“In this era of techno'ogy,” I have heard it 
said, “engineering furnishes the basic training 
for almost any industrial career you can men- 
tion.”’ And that is emphatically true. 


People often ask me what is included in an 
academic program leading to a degree in en- 
gineering. They ask, “Isn’t an engineering 
course basically a narrow one?” The answer, 
of course, is that the modern engineering cur- 
ricula are so constructed as to provide an 
excellent and quite broad preparation for an 
effective life in a technological society such 
as ours. 

Mathematics, physics, and chemistry are 
still the bedrock courses for the future engi- 
neer; without them he cannot go very far. The 
more of them he can get during his high school 
and college years, the better. But these must be 
regarded only as a beginning. 

The fact that future engineers will enter every 
walk of life makes it necessary for these stu- 
dents to have, in addition to concentration in 
the natural sciences and the art and practice of 
engineering, a fine liberal education in the 
humanities. | am happy to say that most of 
our great institutes of technology and engi- 
neering colleges have recognized this. They 
have broadened their curricula to include sub- 
stantial blocks of time for studies in the hu- 
manities and social sciences 


Naturally, what most young people want to 
know about engineering is this: Is it a good 
profession? Does it. pay well? Does it offer 
wide opportunities for creative activity and 
for responsible leadership? 

Frankly, | know of no profession that offers 
more today. 


Look at the advertisements in our metro- 
politan newspapers. I do not mean only the 
classified help-wanted columns; I mean the 
big display ads inserted by countless firms that 
employ engineers. They plead with engineering 
students to come for interviews and confer- 
ences. They hang out the inducements of good 
pay (including such fringe benefits as retire- 
ment plans and group insurance), and good 
living conditions. Never before, as far back as 
I can rémember, has industry competed so 
militantly for the services of young engineers. 

As a result of this demand, no matter what 
branch of work the graduate of an engineering 
college may enter, he can count on earning at 
least $5,000 a year to start. Some men who are 
trained in specialties or who are willing to 
travel will command even higher salaries. 

Moreover, the man with a master’s degree 
can begin at $7,500; and a Ph.D can easily 
earn $9,000. 

And what is the limit on earnings? There is 
no limit except ability and willingness to accept 
responsibility Increasingly, in this age of 
technology, the engineer is being called on to 
assume top supervisory and managerial jobs 
in his own and allied fields. When he reaches 
executive levels the engineer can go to any 
figure—salaries of $35,000 and more are no 
longer uncommon. 


Probably no single field offers a broader choice of occupation than engineering. 
Every industry from steelmaking to papermaking, every locale from offshore 
drilling rig to city skyscraper can hold an assignment for the graduate engineer. 


Another point to remember: Though I have 
no wish to be an alarmist, | must emphasize 
the fact that our country is competing against 
communist Russia for leadership, not only in 
such areas as aviation, atomic weapon devel- 
opment, and guided missiles, but also in almost 
every type of commercial production, includ- 
ing the peaceful use of the atom. So our 
national future may well depend on the quality 
and the number of our engineers. And Russian 
schools are reported to be graduating approxi- 
mately double the number of new engineers that 
ours are. 


This is a point to ponder soberly when 
thinking of a career. We in America need every 
engineer we can produce. 


That brings up the question of women in the 
profession. Until now women have played a 
quiet role in engineering. For the most part 
they have served as laboratory technicians and 
research assistants. But I believe this is bound 
to change 

Recently the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers queried several hundred lead- 
ing firms on their attitude toward employing 
women engineers. The replies indicated that 
65% of the firms would gladly hire women if 
they were available; and 23°%% of them already 
have women on their staffs. 

Perhaps the future is brighter than women 
realize. 

How long will the present demand for engi- 
neers continue? The need will go on, | believe, 
for generations. Our population is constantly 
increasing. By the end of the century we will 
probably be a nation of over 200,000,000. This 
growth, especially in a technological era which 
almost daily provides new ideas and new 
machines, will require more and more engi- 
neers. They are the most widely needed serv- 
ants of such an age 

Also, our defense program seems destined 
to continue indefinitely. This means a great 
number of engineers must devote their time 
to research, planning, and development in 
connection with our military arsenal. As a 
result, there will continue to be a scarcity of 
engineering talent to meet the demands of 
private industry. 

So when you ask, “Should I be an engineer?” 
you can be sure that engineers are needed 
today and that their opportunities will be 
widespread and alluring. 

What must be considered is not so much the 
attractions of the profession—these exist in 
abundance—but rather the skills, the apti- 
tudes, the likes you possess. 

If your great love is music, for example, one 
need hardly argue the point that you should 
follow a musical career. The first criterion to 
consider is: 


Do you have a natural aptitude for the 


sciences ? 


Do you love to cope with the challenge that a 


scientific problem tosses at your imagination? 


Are you skillful in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry ? 

Is the science department of your school the 
one to which you naturally gravitate? 

Are your extra-curricular activities apt to 
lie with science clubs and similar experimental 
groups? 

Do you love to read about scientific ad- 
vances? 

These are the considerations to be weighed. 
If you meet the test of such questions with 
affirmatives on the side of science, then the 
chances are you will find engineering a satis- 
fying, rewarding and always adventurous 
career 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in Engineering is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 


for young men and women. Each is avail- 


able in booklet form and will be sent to you 
on request. You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, **The Cost of Four Years at 
College.’ Check the booklets you want below, 
and mail the coupon today ! 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ig. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.., Career Dept. S-14, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


| Chemistry 
Owning Your 
Own Business 

| Aeronautical 
Engineering 

|_| Dentistry 

Banking [_} Printing 
Home Economics 
Mineral Industry 

| Personnel Work 

| Atomic Scientist 

| Librarianship 

| Armed Forces 
Engineering 


| Newspapering 
Law [|] Medicine 
Accounting 
[| Teaching 
Architecture 
{|_| Public Service 
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WORLD TRADE: How It Works and Why It Is Important 


Why Nations Trade Because of differences in natural resources Because of differences in productivity 


country specializes in 
selling the goods it pro- 


CLIMATE GEOLOGY PRODUCTIVITY SKILL AND TRAINING 





U.S. has much cotton 
England has none 


How Nations Trade 

| | B we 
Bilateral trade is an ex- == 2 xe 
change limited to two =) 
nations. It is a “two-way GO ~ 
street” of commerce. 


Multilateral trade is England has many bikes 
“many-sided” trade. ae : 
U.S. has few bikes — 
aaa 


When a market is ex- 
panded to include three : Sehy 

or more nations, each of #.&, sollte baton * Englond Then Brazil buys machinery from 
these nations is better : ; United States with francs. 

able to sell what it pro- % 
duces best and most 
cheaply. 








United States purchases perfume from France 
using francs, thus the francs return to France. 











U.S. Exports Are Important to Our Economy 
What we sold to foreign countries last year 
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machinery civilian of our 
aircraft wheat, 


rice, 
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4 soft coal soybeans 














jobs. But everybody 
benefits directly or in- 
directly. 
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Understanding 


2| Fateful Years—1936-1957 


1936 


March 7—German dictator Hitler reoccu- 
pies demilitarized Rhineland zone, thus 
violating World War I peace treaties. 

May 9—Italy (under dictator Mussolini) 
announces conquest of Ethiopia. 

July 17—Spanish civil war begins. Germany 
and Italy send aid to Gen. Franco and 
“Rebels”; Soviet Russia to “Loyalists.” 

November 3—F. D. Roosevelt re-elected 
U. S. President, defeating Alf Landon. 

November 17—Japan signs friendship pact 
with Nazi Germany. 


1937 
May 1—U. S. Congress passes Neutrality 
Act, bars sales with belligerents. 
July 7—Japan invades China. 


1938 
March 12—Hitler seizes Austria. 
September 29—Munich Conference: Brit- 
ain, France yield to Hitler’s demand for 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. 


1939 

April 1—Franco wins Spanish civil war. 

August 24—Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia sign non-aggression pact. 

September 1-3—Germany invades Poland, 
starting World War II. Britain, France 
declare war on Germany. U. S. pro- 
claims neutrality. 

September 28—Nazis and Soviets partition 
Poland between them. 


1940 
June 10—Italy enters war on Germany’s 
side, invades France. 
June 22—France falls to Germans. 
July 14—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania an- 
nexed by Soviet Russia. 

September 22—Japan invades Indo-China. 
November 5—Roosevelt re-elected President 
(third term) defeating Wendell Willkie. 
December 29—Roosevelt asks U.S. for all 

aid to Britain short of war. 


1941 s 

March 11—U. S. Congress passes Lend- 
Lease Act to aid Britain. 

June 22—Hitler breaks pact with Soviets, 
launches attack on Russia. 

November 17—Roosevelt, special Japanese 
envoys meet in Washington to improve 
U.S.-Japanese relations. 

December 6—Roosevelt appeals to Japan 
to halt attack on Thailand. 

December 7—Japanese attack Pearl Har- 
bor, heavily damaging U.S. fleet. 

December 8—U.S. and Britain declare war 
on Japan. 

December 11—Germany and Italy declare 
war on U.S. 


1942 
January 2—U. S. loses Manila to Japanese. 
p 


May 6—U. S. surrenders Bataan. 

June 4—U. S. Navy inflicts first major set- 
back on Japan at Battle of Midway. 
November 8—U. S., Britain, under Eisen- 

hower, land in North Africa, win coast. 


1943 
January 31—Nazi 6th Army virtually de- 
stroyed at Stalingrad. 
July 9—Allies invade Sicily. 
September 8—Italy announces uncondition- 
al surrender; Nazis seize Rome 


1944 
June 4—Rome falls to the Allies. 
June 6—D-Day: Allied forces under Eisen- 
hower land in France at Normandy. 
August 25—Paris liberated. 

October 20—U. S. invades Philippines. 
November 7—Roosevelt re-elected President 
(fourth term) defeating T. E. Dewey. 
December 16-January 31—Battle of Ar- 
dennes “Bulge”; German line crumbles. 


1945 
February 12—Yalta Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin agree to establish U. N. 
March 7—U. S. Army invades Germany. 
April 12—Roosevelt, 63, dies. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman succeeds him. 
May 1—Hitler, 56, dead by suicide. 
May 7—Germany surrenders. 
June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 
August 6—U. S. plane drops first atom 
bomb at Hiroshima, Japan. 
August 8—Russia declares war on Japan. 
August 14—Japan surrenders. 


1946 
June 14—U. S. presents plan to U. N. for 
international control of atomic energy 
(rejected by Soviet bloc). 
July 4—Philippines become independent. 
December 3—Greece charges Albania, Bul- 
garia aid Red rebels in northern Greece. 
December 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China between French and Reds. 


1947 


March 12—Truman asks Congress to aid 
Greece and Turkey against Communist 
expansion (Truman Doctrine). 

June 5—Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall proposes U. S. economic aid to re- 
build Europe (Marshall Plan); launched 
by Congress April 9, 1948. 

August 15—British quit India. Pakistan 
(Moslem) and India (Hindu) created. 


1948 
February 23—Reds seize Czechoslovakia. 
May 14—Britain ends Palestine mandate. 
Jews proclaim new state of Israel. Arab 
armies attack Israel. 
June 22—Soviet veto blocks atomic control 
plan favored by U. N. majority. 


June 28—Stalin denounces Tito; Yugo- 


Union. 
elected 
Dewey. 


slavia breaks with the Soviet 
November 2—Harry S. Truman 
President of U. S., defeats T. E 


1949 

January 20—Truman calls for technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries (Point 4) 

February 23—Israel, Arab truce 

April 4—NATO organized. 

July 19—Laos becomes independent state 
within French Union. 

September 23—Russia tests first A-bomb 

September 30—Chinese Communists pro 
claim “republic” at Peiping. Chiang Kai- 
shek moves Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment to Taiwan (Formosa), 

November 8—Cambodia becomes “associ- 
ate state” within the French Union 
December 27—Netherlands grants Indo- 

nesia independence. 


1950 

January 6—Britain recognizes Red China. 

January 10—U. N. rejects Soviet resolution 
demanding Nationalist China be un- 
seated and Red China seated; Russia 
walks out and boycotts U. N. until Au- 
gust 1. 

January 14—Red China seizes U. S. 
sulate general in Peiping. 

January 31—Truman orders production of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

June 25—South Korea invaded by North 
Korean Reds. 15 U. N. nations, including 
U. S., send forces to aid South Koreans. 

November 6—Chinese Communists enter 
Korean War against U. N. 


1951 
March 19—Six European nations initial 
Schuman Plan to pool coal and steel in- 
dustries. (Effective February 10, 1953.) 
May 27—Red China takes over Tibet 
July 10—Truce talks open in Korea 


1952 
February 6—Elizabeth I] becomes Queen. 
July 25—Puerto Rico becomes first com 
monwealth of U. S. 
July 26—Egypt’s King Farouk overthrown 
by Gen. Naguib in military coup. 
November 4—Dwight Eisenhower elected 
U. S. President over Adlai Stevenson 


1953 
Malenkovy 
Khrushchev 


con- 


becomes 
becomes 


dies 


Stalin 
premier; 


March 3 
Soviet 
Red party boss. 

June 17—Anti-Red riots sweep E 
June 19—Egypt 
Col. Gamal 

premier. 

July 26—Korean War armistice signed. 

August 20—U. S. S. R. announces explosion 
of a hydrogen bomb. 

December 8—President Eisenhower pro- 
poses “atoms for peace” program to U.N. 

(Continued on page 42) 


Germany 
republic; 
becomes 


proclaimed a 


Abdel Nasser 





Ui nderstanding 


Pacts Around 
the World 


HE free world’s barrier against Red 

military aggression consists of four 
major alliances—(1) NATO, (2) SEATO, 
(3) METO, (4) Rio Pact. (Regional 
organizations are permitted under Chap- 
ter VIII, Article 52 of the United Na- 
tions Charter.) 


NATO 


Eight years ago the ominous shadow 
of Soviet military power threatened 
Western Europe. To counter that threat 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was established in April, 1949, 
as the major bulwark of the free world’s 
defenses. The United States, Canada 
10 nations of western Europe— 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Portugal 

were charter members. Greece and 
Turkey joined NATO in 1952. West 
Germany became a member in May 
1955, making a total of 15 nations. 

These countries agreed that an 
“armed attack against one NATO coun- 
try would be considered an attack on 
them all.” 

In 1951, a military arm of NATO, 
called SHAPE (Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Powers Europe), was set up 
to coordinate de- 


and 


near Paris. Its aim 
fenses of member nations 

First Supreme Commander of 
SHAPE was General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The present commander is an- 
other U. S. general, Lauris Norstad. 


” 


21 Fateful Years 
(Continued from page 41) 


1954 


April 29—India, Red China sign peace pact 

May 17—U. S. Supreme Court rules unani- 
mously that racial segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional 

July 21—Indo-China war ends. Viet Nam 
divided into North Viet Nam (Commu- 
nist) and South Viet Nam (free). 

September 8—Southeast Asia defense treaty 
(SEATO) signed by eight nations. 

October 23—West Germany gets independ- 

is admitted to NATO 


1955 
February 8—Malenkovy Soviet 
premier, succeeded by Nikolai Bulganin. 
April 12—Salk anti-polio vaccine released. 
May 26—Tito, Russians patch up “feud.” 


ence 


resigns as 


During the past four years, West- 
ern Europe's fears of Soviet aggres- 
sion have begun to fade. Some Euro- 
pean nations have cooled toward the 
NATO insistence that expensive arma- 
ments and armies be maintained. These 
countries would like to see NATO ex- 
pand its non-military activities in the 
field of economic collaboration. 


SEATO 


When Communist expansion in Eu- 
rope was halted by the growing strength 
of NATO, the Reds looked for other 
fields to conquer. They turned their 
attention to the Far East. Three years 
ago, their chances for success seemed 
good. The Reds succeeded in taking 
over North Viet Nam. They continued 
to fight a hit-and-run guerrilla war in 
rubber-rich Malaya. Red China put 
strong pressure on its neighbors. 

Against this background, the United 
States and seven other governments 
(Australia, Britain, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, France, and the Philip- 
pines) joined, in September 1954, to 
form the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). 

A purely defensive alliance, SEATO 
aims to prevent further armed aggres- 
sion as well as undermining of free- 
dom in this rich region of the world. 
It is also intended to promote the eco- 
nomic progress and social well-being 
of the peoples living in the member 
countries. 


July 18-23—Eisenhower 
French, British leaders at Geneva. 

September 22—Cambodia declares 
fully independent of France 

December 7—AFL and CIO merge. 


1956 
February 14—Khrushchev 
regime, starts “downgrading” 
March 2—France, Morocco sign pact end- 
ing France's 44-year-old protectorate. 
March 20—France and Tunisia sign pact 
granting Tunisia independence. 
June 28—Anti-Red riots in Poznan, Poland. 
July 26—Egypt seizes Suez Canal 
September 24—81 nations meet to set up 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
October 19--New Communist ruling group 
takes over Poland, opposing Russians. 
October 22—Hungarians revolt against Red 
rule; Soviet forces crush revolt. 
October 29—Israel invades Egypt; Britain, 


meets Russian, 


itself 


Stalin’s 
program 


blasts 


METO (BAGHDAD PACT) 

Newest link in the long Western 
defense chain is the Middle East Treaty 
Organization (METO). This new free 
world alliance was established in No- 
vember 1955 to block any Soviet moves 
southward into the oil-rich Middle East. 
Members of METO are four nations 
on the southern border of the U.S.S.R. 
—Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey—and 
Great Britain. Treaty’s aim is to build 
a solid wall of military might guarding 
the “northern tier” of the Middle East 
METO connects with NATO to the 
west, and SEATO to the east, to form 


a collective defense barrier reaching + 


from Norway to the Philippines. 

The U. S. is not a full member of 
the alliance. But a U. S. military mis- 
sion “participates actively in the work 
of the military committee” of METO 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


ALLIANCE 

In 1947, the U. S. joined with 20 
Latin American sister republics in sign- 
ing the Rio (“all for one, one for all”) 
pact. The Rio Treaty warns any po- 
tentia] aggressor that an attack on any 
American republic will be met by the 
full force of all the pact nations. 

Faced with this united military 
front, the Reds have adopted a sttrat- 
egy of working by trickery, by false 
promises of aid and by anti-American 
propaganda. 

In response to the threat of future 
Red moves to penetrate our hemisphere, 
the American republics adopted the 
1954 Caracas Resolution. It pledges 
united action in case the Communists 
try to get American 
government 

With hemispheric defenses firmly 
established, the U. S. and her part 
ners to the south are free to devote 
more time and effort to mutual po- 
litical and economic cooperation. 


control of anv 


France bomb and occupy Suez area 
November 6—Eisenhower re-elected U. S: 
President, defeating Adlai Stevenson. 
November 30—U. N. Emergency Force 
troops occupy Suez area; British and 

French withdraw. 


1957 
January 22—Uprisings in 
Indonesian government. 
January 25—India annexes Kashmir, rejects 
U. N. demand for plebiscite. 
March 6—Ghana becomes independent. 
March 8—Eisenhower — gets emergency 
powers to block Soviets in Middle East. 
March 25—France, Italy, Belgium, West 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
agree to gradual meshing of their econo- 
into a common trade market. 
April 11—Jordan’s King Hussein puts down 
anti-Western coup 


shake 


Sumatra 


Germany 


mies 


August 31—Malaya becomes independent. 
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HE FUTURE BELONGS 10 THE AIRMAN 


Not since Kitty Hawk have young men been offered 
greater challenge and promise than in today’s Age 
of Space. It is your Age—an age in which the tech- 
nician versed in rocket and jet propulsion, electron- 
ics, mechanics, or allied fields will play the most 
important role. That’s why so many men today are 
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entering the U. S. Air Force. They know that no- 
where else can they get the broad and complete 
range of Space Age specialty training. They know, 
too, that—the future belongs to the airman. Join 
this intelligent, forward-thinking group. See your 
Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 





Go places , 
faster in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 








PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 

Airman Information, Dept. S-2321, 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me more information on my opportunities in the 
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l Inderstanding 


Mankind’s Fateful Race... 
People vs. Food 


\ RECENT United Nations survey 
5 reports that vith each ticking 
second the population of the earth in 
reases by more than two persons. Each 
120,000 new 
43.000.000 


Can the world provide enough food 


lay, there are mouths to 


feed, each year 


for its zooming population? This ques 
tion has troubled many scientists. 
Julian Huxley British 
scientist, has sounded this warning 
‘Human population is probably the 
gravest problem of our times .. . cer- 
tainly more serious in the long per 


world-famed 


spective than war or peace 
Approximately 2,900,000,000 people 
This figure 
jumps by tens of millions each year. In 
the year 1956, for example, more than 
40,000,000 persons—a number equal to 


live on our planet today 


the population of France—were added 
to mankind. (Twenty years ago the an 
nual population increase was only 25 
000,000 

According to U. N 
vorld population may double by the 
end of this century. A from 
now the be “jampacked” 


experts, the 


century 


earth may 


with 7,500,000,000 people—triple the 
number in 1950 (2,500,000,000)! 

In recent years, the decisive factor 
in population been the 
widespread use of modern drugs, com- 
bined with improved techniques of 
public health. As death rates drop and 
life expectancy rises, population growth 
follows. This has been particularly true 
of many economically underdeveloped 
countries where the birth rate is high. 

At the same time, man’s efforts to 
raise his food production have proved 
to be an uphill struggle. 

Only 8 per cent of the total land 
area of the earth is suitable for farming 
(an additional 10 to 15 per cent may 
be used for grazing). The rest of the 
earth’s soil is too dry, too wet, too 
mountainous, or too poor. Of the land 
open to cultivation, about 3,700,000,000 
acres in all, an estimated 70 per cent 
is already being tilled 

How much farm land does each indi- 
vidual require to be fed properly? Most 
experts agree that three quarters of an 
acre is the minimum. 

Today, there is an average of about 


growth has 


one acre of farm land per person under 
cultivation throughout the world. How- 
ever, this farm land is not equally dis 
tributed. Canada, for example, has 22 
acres of arable land per person, al- 
though only one half of this land is 
farmed. Japan, on the other hand, has 
only one fifth of an acre for each 
Japanese! 

The people of the less crowded 
mote highly industrialized nations of 
the West generally get enough of the 
right kind of food for health and 
energy. These fortunate people—we are 
among them—grow taller and stronger 
than the undernourished masses of the 
poorer countries. 


“Haves” and “Have-Nots” 


But well-fed people make up only 
a minority—barely one third—of the 
world’s population. Studies made by the 
United Nations show that two out of 
every three people on the earth today 
go to sleep hungry every night. An 
overwhelming majority of mankind lacks 
sufficient food for healthy growth and 
vigor. They are tle world’s unfortunates. 
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The Population Explosion) Foreign Policy Assn 


Where worl=’s people live in terms of people per squr-e mile. More than half earth’s people live in Asia. 
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In underdeveloped areas of the world, most of the people seldom have enough food for a square meal. 


Their food consists mainly of meager 
amounts of grain and starchy roots— 
a diet inadequate to maintain good 
health. Moreover, starvation presents 
an ever present danger. A year of 
drought or flood may cause millions to 
die of famine. 

Population experts generally divide 
the nations of the world into three 
groups: “haves,” the “almost-haves,” 
and the “have-nots.” 

The first classification—the “haves” 
-includes North America, western Eu- 
rope, Australia, and New Zealand. It 
is made up of more than 500,000,000 
persons—less than 20 per cent of the 
total world population. But this group 
earns mote than half of the world’s 
income, 

The second classification — the “al- 
most-haves”—takes in the Soviet Union, 
eastern and southern Europe, Japan, 
and Argentina. It has a population of 
about 600,000,000, and usually scrapes 
along with the bare necessities of life. 

The third classification—the “have- 
nots’—includes Africa, most of Asia, 
and almost all of Latin America. With 
about 1,700,000,000 people to feed, 
this group presents the world’s chief 
population headache. 

In the majority of these underde- 
veloped countries, food production is at 
the semi-starvation level. Production 
would have to be doubled to meet the 
daily 2,550 calories-per-person stand- 
ard established as a minimum by the 


U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO). (The U. S. average daily 
calorie consumption: 3,240.) 

Communist China’s government 
proudly boasts that it has raised food 
production by 19 per cent during the 
past five years. But the Red Chinese 
leaders concede that they have hardly 
made a dent in the problem of provid- 
ing enough food for their overcrowded 
nation’s vast multitudes. 

China’s population has passed the 
600,000,000 mark. And it is increasing 
by more than 40,000 each day! If the 
present trend continues, say the ex- 
perts, China’s teeming masses will mul- 
tiply to 7,000,000,000 a century from 
now—more than double the number of 
people living on the earth in 1957! 


Race That Never Ends 


India, with 400,000,000 people, adds 
5,000,000 to its population annually. 
From 1951 to 1956, it put 17,000,000 
acres of new land into cultivation. But 
India’s boost in farm production has 
barely kept pace with its population 
increases. 

Across India’s borders, in Pakistan, 
the situation is even graver. A 25 per 
cent climb in food production since 
World War II has been outrun by an 
even greater surge in population growth. 
Today, hungry Pakistanis have 10 per 
cent less food per person than they 
had 15 vears ago 


The sad story of the other “have- 
not” nations is much the same. 

What, then, is to be done about it? 

Some experts are exceedingly pessi- 
mistic about the future prospects of 
mankind —if the earth’s population 
keeps skyrocketing. They agree with 
the gloomy theory of Thomas Robert 
Malthus, an English clergyman who 
lived a century and a half ago. 

Malthus stated that population grows 
faster than food supply—unless “con- 
trolling factors” such as disease, famine, 
and war wipe out enough people. 

To the bleak Malthusian school of 
thought belong such scientists as Wil- 
liam Vogt, author of Road to Survival, 
and Fairfield Osborn, who wrote Our 
Plundered Planet. They draw a grim 
picture of a human race heading for 
disaster. 

Says Mr. Vogt: “It is obvious that 
50 years hence the world [will not be 
able to support its population] at any 
but coolie standards for most.” 

Contrary opinions are expressed by 
more “optimistic” scientists. Sir John 
Boyd-Orr, a renowned population ex- 
pert, states that “the only . . . limitations 
on food production are the amount of 
capital and labor [we are] willing to 
devote to it.” 

The Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization has declared, after considerable 
research, that the “farmers of the world 
can produce enough food to rid the 

(Continued on page 54) 





"GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO 


What good is “0; 
high school 7 


Sh) ie 


The thoughts of thousands of General 
Electric people, on the value of high 
school, are summarized on these two 
pages. Both George and “I” represent 
these thousands. What we say is an at- 
tempt to encourage teen-age America to 
squeeze from the school experience the 
greatest possible good—and for very 
practical reasons. 


“In my opinion,” George said to 
me, “high school is the big tent. 
Once you've been in it, for the junior 
high and senior high school years, 
you've had a good look at the best 
attractions offered anywhere. Then, 
if you continue learning, you can 
make a good living and live an in- 
teresting life.”’ 

| thought to myself: Neighbor 
George is itching to transform his 
stepladder into a speaker's platform, 
his backyard into a hall, and me into 
an audience. Picking apples wouldn’t 
interfere with his train of thought. 
He tossed me an apple, and I tossed 
back a question. A not-very-bright 
question. 

“You mean college when you say 
continue learning?” 


“Hardly. You company writers 
are college-struck,”’ he grumbled im- 
patiently. “But you are so right in 
urging boys and girls to aim for col- 
lege, if they can go and if they have 
sound reasons for going. But many of 
them can’t go, or don’t want to. 
Counting those who start college and 
don’t finish, about seventy percent of 
our teen-agers never get a degree. I 
am thinking of the seven out of ten 
who are settling for less than a de- 
gree. My point is that whatever your 
future plans, high school is the big 
show in the big tent. You can take in 
everything with a sweeping glance, 
linger for a time on something that 
fascinates you, but look up occa- 
sionally to see whether you're miss- 
ing something even better. And, if 
you are, you can stay with that for 
as long as you wish. When the whole 
experience is Over, you can say that 
nothing really escaped you.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Well . . . I am thinking of the 
starter value of high school courses 


If you learn to write a theme, you 
can soon write a term paper, and, 


after, you can write a book. With a 
long look at math and physics or 
chemistry, you can later take nuclear 
physics in stride. If you learn to read 
and to feel American history, you 
can go back to the days of early 
Rome and Athens, and you can thread 
your way through the maze of to- 
day’s news. With these and other 
starter subjects under control, the 
boy or girl can move ahead—right 
into a working-training program or 
on to college. Naturally there must 
be a mastering of the subjects; the 
students who just get by, unless they 
reform in time, will later keep kick- 








ing themselves when others breeze 
by them.” 

As usual, George was making 
sense. | thought a few moments be- 
fore prodding him with another 
question. 

“George, what about Mac Mac- 
Farland down the street? Is his suc- 
cess as a chemist due to Ohio State, 
or to wherever he went to high 
school?” 


“Both, plus the fact that Mac is 
forever learning something about the 
world, past and present. Next door 
to Mac is Browning—you saw his 
picture in the plant paper—some- 
thing about a national award. His 
formal education stopped with high 
school. Yet today he’s known all 
over the world as Mr. Steam Tur- 
bine. It was all those courses after 
hours, and studying on his own. Both 
Mac and Brownie must have been 
way above average in high school.”’ 

“So college isn’t necessary?” 

“Yes and no. College is for those 
who can go, if for four years they’re 
determined to reap the greatest bene- 
fit in proportion to their own great- 
est effort. | couldn’t go to college. 
One might say I’ve had more of an 
uphill climb than Mac. His head 
start was in education; my head 
start was in experience—and so was 
Brownie’s.” 

“And one might say that you and 
Brownie—and Mac—are doing well,”’ 
| commented. 

“Thanks.”’ George shifted his 
stepladder. “I really believe that the 
start for working and living is high 
school. By the way, do you honestly 
think my son Phil has what it takes?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

““A good boy, if I do say so. Yes, 
Phil got his—and my—money’s 
worth in high school, and | expect it 
will be the same now he’s in college. 
The principal, the guidance counse- 
lor, and his teachers gave him advice, 
subject matter, and encouragement 
without robbing him of initiative. 
The important thing was that they 
kept him at the basic subjects, so he 
could change career direction if he 
wanted to. They gave him practical 
things like nouns and verbs, equa- 
tions, a foreign language, an under- 
standing of man’s past and present, 
an appreciation of our government, 
religious freedom, and the competi- 
tive business system. They gave him 
a look at the tiny atom and thé vast 
universe, an introduction to the arts, 
a gym and playing field, a chance to 
lead or to be led in various activities, 
and even party occasions—the dances, 
1 mean—where he could learn to act 
like a man instead of a bumbling ape. 


He learned to work and play with 
other people.” 

“I never thought...’ 

“Too many people have never 
thought. All I’ve just said goes 
through my head when Mike Zulov 
tells me about his kids. You don’t 
know him—he’s one of my machine- 
repair experts. He had precious little 
schooling in the old country, but 
here—well, he has the equivalent of 
a high-school diploma. Four of his 
kids are in our junior-senior high 
school. They rate high in their 
classes.” 


> 





“What are their chances? After 
graduation, | mean?’ 

“Mike says two of the four will 
go on to college. The boy as an en- 
gineer and the girl as a teacher.” 


“*The other two?” 


“Of his own choosing, the boy 
will be a garage mechanic, with an 
eye on owning his own business. 
The girl, of her own choosing, and 
after a year in business school, a 
secretary.” 

“Tl am beginning to see your point, 
George. Now those last two. Neither 
could arrive at a satisfactory level of 
achievement without first doing a 
good job in high school. The school 
will give them the same basic learn- 
ing experience as the two will get 
who know they want to go to col- 
lege. But in addition they will get 
another set of basic things—in the 
machine shop and in the business- 
practice rooms.” 


“That's right,” said George. “The 
important question isn’t whether high 


school or college is more important. 
The great fact, here in America, is 
that we have a school for all, so 
varied in its programs to develop in- 
the-process-of-education boys and 


girls.” 
£ 


“I thought you were going to say 
‘educated boys and girls.’ ”’ 


“No, there’s no end of the road. 
College is not even that. When | was 
in high school, the physics book 
didn’t even mention jet engines or 
atomic power. It would be foolish to 
say that any company’s scientists are 
thoroughly educated men. Before to- 
morrow there'll be a new discovery 
to make or to learn about, to ex- 
amine, and perhaps to apply. A high- 
school graduate is educated only 
when he can’t be stopped from get- 
ting more education. And high school 
is where...” 


“I know, George.” 


lhe remarkable thing about George, 
as | am always saying to my friends, 
is that his full-time schooling stopped 
with a high-school diploma. | am of 
the opinion that this in-the-process- 
of-education man, who for several 
years has been going to night-college 
classes, must have had, back some 
twenty years, a wonderful high- 
school education. | know he also 
takes courses our company offers to 
all who will take them. Once I asked 
him whether he still had his high- 
school diploma. He said: 


“Tl must have, but I haven’t the 
faintest idea where. After all it is 
only a piece of paper relating to the 
past. Maybe some school should 
issue a certificate to people who show 
promise of continuing their high- 
school education till the end of their 
days.” 
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Vi IST of the nations of the world 
i today (see pages 22, 23, and 24) are 
divided into two camps—the totalitarian 
These two political 
systems (or ideologies) are struggling 
for supremacy throughout the world. 
Between the two extremes, however, 
are many shades and forms of authority. 


and the democratic 


Reduced to its simplest terms, democ- 
racy may be defined as government by 
representatives who are freely elected; 
totalitarianism as government by dicta- 
torship of one man or a group 


Democratic Governments 


comes trom 
. meaning 
people, and kratein, to rule. Add the 
two parts,-and you get “rule by the 
people.” 


The term “democracy” 


two Greek words: demos. 


The best definition of democracy is 
still the one given by Abraham Lincoln 
at Gettysburg. These are its essential 
It must be a government of 
the people, not of a single party or a 
It must be a government by the 
people through their elected represen- 
tatives, not by a dictator or a self- 
serving clique. And it must be a gov- 
ernment for the people, one that tries 
to serve the interests of all, not just of 
i privileged few 
ind abuse these terms in their never- 
They call their 
governments “people’s democracies.” 


elements 


class 


Communists distort 


ending propaganda 


Understand ing 


The next time you hear a country 
described as a democracy, test it against 
these basic characteristics of a free 
society: 

(a) Freedom of political expression, 
to form an opposition party, to vote for 
political candidates of your own choice. 

(b) Freedom of speech, press, and 
peaceable assembly 

(c) Freedom of religion, the right to 
worship God in your own way. 

(d) Freedom from search and seizure 
without a court order, from cruel and 
unusual punishments, from constant 
watching by secret police. 

(e) The right of speedy and impar- 
tial trial by jury, the right of habeas 
corpus (an order from a judge to pro- 
duce an accused person unlawfully de- 
tained in prison), and other safeguards 
of justice. 

(f) Protection of the rights of minori- 
ties, whether political, economic, racial, 
or religious. 

Unless a government lives up to these 
standards, it is not democratic. 


Totalitarian Governments 


A totalitarian regime is one which in- 
terferes with and regulates every sphere 


FORMS OF 


Political and Economic Systems 


of the life of its citizens. It totally con- 
trols all the individual's activities (hence 
the name “totalitarian”). It maintains 
itself by force and terror—by suppres- 
sion of all opposition. 

The Soviet Union (including its satel- 
lites and allies) is the principal totali- 
tarian government today. Others, in re- 
cent years, have been Fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany. 

Several other governments have been 
(many still are) partly totalitarian. The 
military dictatorship in pre-World War 
II Japan certainly was. The same is true 
of the military juntas (councils) in some 
Latin American countries. Many politi- 
cal observers classify such regimes as 
those of Spain and Venezuela as semi- 
totalitarian. 

Fascism and communism have marked 
similarities and have at times worked in 
close collaboration. The most telltale 
and ugly features of totalitarianism are 
common to both. These are: 

(a) Dictatorship of a one-party sys- 
tem usually headed by a “leader.” The 
leader is never considered wrong; blind 
and unquestioning obedience to him is 
demanded. 

(b) Belief in the ideas that might 


Comparison of Economic and Business Freedoms 


Choosing a job 


OP 


ins a 


Making contracts 


CAPITALISM 


Free choice 


Free choice 


Restricted 


COMMUNISM 


Restricted 


Opening a business 





Unrestricted 


Unrestricted 
lewful competition 


Right to own property 
is guaranteed by law 


Unions controlled 
by workers 


Right to strike 
gveranteed by law 


All business gover..- 
ment owned 


All business contracts 
made by government 


No competition _per- 
mitted 


All property owned 
by government 


All unions controlied 
by government 


Banned 


Restricted 


Restricted 


Greatly restricted 


Property can be taken 
ewoy by government 


All unions controlled 
by government 


Banned 





GOVERNMENT 


of the Twentieth Century 


makes right, that the end justifies the 
means, and that the individual is of no 
importance, while the state is and should 
be all-powerful. 

(c) Elimination of opposition par- 
ties and opinions; one-party “elections” 
and “rubber-stamp” legislatures. 

(d) Ruthless suppression of free 
speech, free press, free assembly; fre- 
quent subordination of religion to the 
state. 

(e) Supremacy of the secret police. 
Citizens may be arrested, imprisoned, 
sent to concentration camps, or even 
executed, without trial or following con- 
fessions extorted by torture. 


Absolute Monarchy 


Historically, the oldest forms of gov- 
ernment were strictly authoritarian. The 
head was an absolute monarch or king. 
Originally he obtained his power by 
force or conquest. Usually such leaders 
attempted to establish the succession to 
the throne within their own families. 
They attempted to give both a religious 
and a legal sanction to this practice by 
claiming “the divine right of kings.” 


In western Europe about seven hun- 
dred years ago, particularly in England, 
the power of absolute monarchs was 
gradually checked by the rise of par- 
liaments. Major political revolutions in 
England, America, and France hastened 
this process. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century the majority of monarchs 
had been compelled to grant constitu- 
tions limiting their powers. And many 
new nations were established as repub- 
lics, with elected chiefs of state and 
representative bodies. 

Except in a few primitive Asian and 
African countries, there are no absolute 
monarchies remaining today. 


Forms of Democracy 


Both the United States and Great 
Britain are democracies. Yet the politi- 
cal systems in the two countries differ 
widely. 

In the United States we have a writ- 
ten constitution—the basic law of our 
land, framed in 1787 and, although 
occasionally amended, stil] in effect. 

In Britain there is no single written 
document known as the constitution. 


Statutes enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment, including the various charters of 
liberty granted by former kings, are the 
sole law of the land. 

Then again, in the United States, the 
Constitution provides for the separation 
of powers among three branches of 
government: (1) legislative (the Con 
gress), (2) executive (the President) 
and (3) judicial (the Supreme Court) 
Each has various “checks and balances” 
over the others, but the President is 
elected for a four-year term, and cannot 
be removed except by impeachment. 

Under the British system (known 
also as the “parliamentary system”), the 
executive branch is responsible to the 
legislative branch. The chief executive 
(prime minister or premier) is the leader 
of the party which controls a majority 
of seats in parliament. He and his cabi 
net must be members of the parliament. 
They can remain in office only so long as 
they have the support of the majority. 
Once this support is lost, the cabinet is 
obliged to resign and new elections are 
held. 

In addition to Britain and other mem 
bers of the [British] Commonwealth of 
Nations, the parliamentary system has 
been adopted by most Western Euro 
pean countries and by several Asian 
countries. The American Presidential 
system has been to a large extent the 
model for the Latin American republics 


Comparison of Political and Personal Freedoms 


Free elections 


Speech, press, 
and assembly 


Protection against 
discrimination be- 


cause of race 


Protection agains? 
being arrested or 


searched without 
@ worrant 


Trial by jury 


DEMOCRACIES 


Guaranteed by law 


Outspoken criticism 
of government is 
permitted 


Government guarantees 
all people right to 
worship in faith of 
their choice 


Racial discrimination 


is forbidden by law 


Gueronteed by law 


Guarenteed by low 


COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


Dictatorship of one 
party system 


Public opinion is kept 
under rigid control 


Opposition to all re- 
ligion; church attend- 
ence discouraged 


Persecution and race 


hotred 


Subject to seizure by 
secret police at any 
time without warrant. 


Citizens can be jailed, 
tortured, and execut- 
ed without a trial 


FASCIST 
COUNTRIES 


Dictatorship under 
one-party system 


No criticism of gov 
ernment allowed 


Church is forced to 
further government's 
programs 


Belief in racial supe- 
riority and persecu- 
tion of minority groups 


Can be arrested by 
government authori- 
ties at any time with- 
out warrant 


Government can pun- 
ish citizens in any 
manner it sees fit 
without @ trial 
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and for some of the newer republics 
elsewhere 

Just as our democratic form of gov- 
ernment guarantees us such rights as 
freedom of speech, press, and religion— 
so it equally important 
Americans often tend to 
take these hard-won rights for granted. 
Yet in much of the world—and particu- 
larly in regions ruled by the Commu- 
nists—people have few (if any) 
nomic freedoms 


protects our 
economic rights 


eco- 


Economic Freedom 


The free economic under 
which the American people live is called 
capitalism. The capitalistic system main- 
tains that individual citizens should de- 
termine what a nation produces and 
who does the producing. The economic 
life of a country is not to be dictated 
by government 

History has shown that political free- 
dom and economic freedom almost al- 
ways progress side by side. Nations with 
the largest degree of political freedom 

the U. S., Britain, the nations of the 
[British] Commonwealth of Nations, 
and Western Europe—all have had 
modified forms of capitalism for many 
years. 

How successful has this system proved 
in the U. S.? Capitalism’s accomplish- 
ments can be measured best by our 
nation’s fantastic 
The American economy has become the 
wonder of the world. It has produced 
the highest standard of living the earth 
has ever known. And it has accom- 
plished this not just for the wealthy 
few, but for the overwhelming majority 
of the population. It is not surprising 
then, that the free U. S. economy is 
being described more and more often 
as a “People’s Capitalism.” 


system 


economic progress. 


“People’s Capitalism’ 


What are these freedoms that have 
helped to make America a rich and 
powerful nation? They include: 

1. Freedom of ownership. Americans 
can own their own homes, businesses, 
or farms without fear that the govern- 
ment will take them away without due 
process of law. 

2. Freedom of contract. This guar- 
antees to each citizen the right to buy 
or sell goods. 

3. Freedom to property. In 
capitalistic countries, the fruits of toil 
of one generation can be passed on to 
the children of the next generation. 

4. Freedom of enterprise. Each per- 
son has the right to go into lawful 
business for himself, without govern- 
ment control. And he has the right to 
keep the profits he makes from his en- 
terprise, subject to reasonable taxation. 

5. Freedom of vocational choice. No 
one can deny an individual—be he rich 


inherit 


or poor—the right to choose his own 
means of livelihood. 

6. Freedom of competition. In a free 
economy, no one person or business can 
dominate the marketplace. With two or 
more sellers of each product, competi- 
tors must keep costs down and turn out 
superior goods or services if they are to 
be successful. 

7. Freedom to join unions. The right 
of all workers to join labor organizations 
is guaranteed. Workers also have the 
right to strike, to strive by peaceful 
means for improved working conditions, 
shorter hours, and increased wages. 


Profit Makes for Plenty 


All these economic rights are limited 
by law only when an individual person 
or organization attempts to take away 
similar rights from others. For example, 
we have laws regulating both big busi- 
ness concerns and big labor unions. 
Such regulations are designed to pre- 
vent abuses of economic freedoms. 

The chief driving force of the capi- 
talistic system is the profit motive. This 
means that an article is produced and 
sold because the producer and seller 
wish to make a profit from the sale 
The desire for profits motivates not only 
the giant corporations manufacturing 
automobiles, but also the corner grocer, 
the barber, and hundreds of other busi- 
ness establishments—although there may 
be other reasons why a man would want 
to go into business for himself. 

Under an ideally operating capitalist 
society the individual producing and 
marketing goods (either directly or in- 
directly) most efficiently gets the highest 
rewards. This leads each person to try to 
produce more—and society as a whole 
benefits from a plentiful supply of goods. 
Thus, U. S. industry (which pays its 
workers higher wages than anywhere 
else in the world) can manufacture 
goods of superior quality and often at 
far lower prices than the industry of 
other nations. (A pair of shoes in Mos- 
cow costs 20 times more than in New 
York, Chicago, or San Francisco! ) 

The main characteristic of most eco- 
nomic systems other than capitalism 
(communism, fascism, socialism), is 
government contro! of the national 
economy. 


Under totalitarian Fascist and Com- 
munist regimes, all important economic 
decisions (what to produce, how to 
produce, who is to produce) are made 
by the government. These decisions are 
rigidly enforced. Economic restrictions 
—not economic rights—are the rule: 

1. The individual’s freedom to choose 
a job is tightly controlled by the gov- 
ernment. A person often is compelled 
to work at a task against his will. 

2. Business is closely controlled by 
government (under communism). 

3. Under communism there is no 
business competition. All the means of 
production and distribution are owned 
by the government. Prices of goods and 
services are fixed by the government. 
Under fascism, the government regu- 
lates competition but does not usually 
fix prices. 

4. In Communistic nations all prop- 
erty belongs to the state. Under fascism, 
private property can be taken away 
from its owners whenever the govern- 
ment so orders without due process of 
law. Both totalitarian systems may pun- 
ish those opposing government confis- 
cation by fines, imprisonment, or death. 

5. Unions are run by the government 
Strikes are banned and striking is against 
the law. Wages and salaries are set by 
the government. 


Under Socialism 


Another economic system that has 
been introduced in some nations since 
World War II (usually in modified 
form) is socialism. Socialists claim that 
their objective is the same as that of 
capitalism: to improve the lot of society. 
They say they can do this by replacing 
the individual’s desire for personal gain 
(the profit motive) by the desire to 
serve the community. However, critics 
of socialism claim that the methods of 
socialism are similar in many 
those of communism. 

When a socialist government is voted 
into office by free elections, it is called 
democratic socialism. From 1945 to 
1951, Britain had that type of govern- 
ment. Other countries—among them 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, have 
partly-Socialist, partly-capitalist eco 
nomic systems. They have placed great 
emphasis on a planned economy and a 
more equal distribution of income. 

Many economists are concerned by 
the spread of socialism. They argue that 
a Socialist regime will never be able to 
average individual from 
following his self-interest. And they de- 
clare that a Socialist government would 
be obliged eventually to abandon de- 
mocracy and use force to make the 
people toe the economic line. These 
economists feel that only the capitalistic 
system can guarantee economic, as well 
as political and personal freedom to 
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These posters were submitted in last year’s Merchant Marine Poster Contest. 
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MARINE POSTER CONTEST 


in a $900.00 


U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


or one of 52 other prizes 


PRIZES 


Ist—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 
2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$ 50 U.S. Savings Bond 


Vice President Nixon presenting award 
to First Prize Winner Judith Simkin, 16, 
of Baltimore, for design she submitted 
in last year’s Merchant Marine Poster Contest. 


4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


DO YOU LIKE TO PUT YOUR THOUGHTS INTO PICTURES? THEN THIS CONTEST IS FOR YOU! IF YOU 
ARE AN ART STUDENT, SUGGEST THIS POSTER CONTEST TO YOUR TEACHER AS A CLASS PROJECT. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO: The more “research” you 
dig up, the more ideas you will have for a poster. How 
does the Merchant Marine aid our country in peace and 
in wartime? What kind of export and import products 
does the Merchant Marine carry all over the world? 
Why is the Merchant Marine of vital importance to 
every American? 

Get as much background information like this as you 
can by asking your art teacher for a Merchant Marine 
Information Folder. If she does not have this folder, 
she may obtain one by writing to the PUBLIC INFOR- 
MATION OFFICE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
ROOM 3037 GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
BLDG., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


START TODAY: The more time you spend on your 
poster the better it will be. Be sure to follow the rules 
carefully. 


If your poster is chosen as the First Prize Winner, it 
will be displayed on 25,000 mail trucks across the 
country during World Trade Week in May, 1958. 


BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
private or parochial school in the United States and its pos 
sessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the orig 
inal work of the student. There is no entry fee 


Posters submitted must be a standard size, either 22’ x 28 
or 11" x 14” 


Each entry submitted must be signed on the back of the entry 
with the name of the student, home address, name of the 
school, school grade, and name of the teacher or principal 
sponsoring the entry. There is no limit to the number of 
entries each student may submit 


Entries must be mailed no later than midnight February 10, 
1958. All entries from any one schoo! may be mailed in one 
package—or individually if the teacher or principal approves 


The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make 
necessary mechanical alterations in the first prize winning 
entry to conform with reproduction requirements 


Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and 
aptness of theme by a special board of judges whose deci 
sions will be final. All entries become the property of The 
Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be 
returned 
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Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers 


and others whose business is water transportation 





The Model Way 
to Beauty 


HAT girl hasn't wished she could 
look like the gir] fashion 
magazine cover? could have that sleek, 
ilmost perfect grooming and poise? Ac- 
cording to Diane Tabbon, one of New 
York’s most successful teen-age models, 
the secret lies mostly in word— 
work. A great dea! of time and effort 
goes into the making of a pretty public 
appearance, she says 

Diane, who is sixteen, started model- 
ing seven years ago when an authorized 
executive of Model-Tele 
Agency spotted her at dancing 
school and asked her to come in to the 
parents. Two days 
later she got a modeling job. Now, 
while attending Professional Children’s 
School in New York City, Diane aver- 
ages one booking a day, which usually 


Oh a 


one 


the Conover 
vision 


agency with her 


means a 2- to 3-hour assignment. She 
also does occasional commercials on 
television 

When you meet Diane and talk to 
her, she average teen- 
ager, except that you're struck by her 
radiance. If you analyze it, you see that 
this radiance is more than make-up 
“tricks”; it from within as 
well as from her glowing complexion. 

How does Diane achieve her special 
radiance and that look of natural 
beauty? By sticking to a strict beauty 
regime. A model's life is not as glamor- 
ous as you might imagine—in fact, it 
could be compared to an athlete’s “in 
training.” The Model-Tele- 
vision Agency, which acts as a kind of 
mother to its girls, forbids dating ex- 
cept on Friday and Saturday nights 
Mrs. Conover (the former Candy Jones, 
and a famous model in her own right) 
says, “eight hours of sleep is a real 

for maintaining fresh good 
Not that—Conover girls 
average acceptable marks in 
school, or they're suspended from 
modeling. So you see, a model's life 
different from that of the 
average teen-age girl. 

What are some of the lessons in 
beauty a teen-ager can learn from 
Diane? Well, for one thing, she realizes 
that structural beauty of features is not 
necessary. True, Diane was 
features, but many 


seems like an 


emanates 


Conover 


necessity 
looks.” 


must 


only 


is not so 


absolutely 


blessed with fine 


Diane Tabbon, famous teen-age Con- 
over model, watches her weight care- 
fully in following her beauty routine. 


models have personality rather than 
perfect faces. Beauty comes from with- 
in, as proved by the fact that a Con- 
over application form aims to discover 
the goals and interests of its candidates 

and the successful models are 
those with the most all-around vitality. 


Night Work 


Second, all models must work at 
maintaining an attractive appearance. 
Diane’s beauty regime begins, to a 
great degree, at night, before she goes 
to sleep. Lots of soap and warm water 
rubbed into her face get it good and 
clean and stimulate the circulation. She 
examines her face under a bright light 
and applies medication to any blem- 
ishes. Next she puts Vaseline on her 
brows and lashes to keep them from 
getting brittle. After brushing her hair 
well, she puts it up in pin curls—every 
night. She shampoos her hair about 
every four days, adding the juice of half 
a lemon diluted in a cup of water to the 
rinse. When followed by a good brush- 
ing, this produces a wonderful sheen, 
Diane claims. Her nails come in for a 
manicure once a week, but get a daily 
touch-up. 

At night, Diane’s wardrobe for the 
next day gets the same scrutiny and 
perfecting. She checks to see that all 
buttons are secure, collars and gloves 
scrupulously clean, hems stitched, pock- 
etbook neat inside and out, heels not 
run down. Dresses and skirts that look 
wilted are steamed in the bathroom or 
hung up to air all night. Of course, 
clean underclothes and stockings are a 
must to start each day. When every- 
thing is in tiptop shape, Diane goes off 
for her full eight hours’ sleep. 

On the ever-important question of 
make-up, Diane and her advisers at the 
Conover Model-Television Agency both 
cling to one goal—looking natural. 
Diane is a popular model, in demand 
particularly because she has freshness 
and glow which are not covered up by 
make-up. She wears lipsticks of the 
pink shades and a touch of powder. 


most 


Jerry Saltsberg and Associates 


Mascara and eyebrow pencil are used 
mostly under the camera or for special 
evening dates—and then only lightly. 

Figure control] and good posture 
come in for strong emphasis. To keep 
herself slim and supple, Diane exercises 
regularly and eats a balanced, health- 
ful diet. If she finds her posture begin- 
ning to droop, she practices the follow- 
ing trick taught her by the Conover 
School. She inserts a coat hanger in the 
back of her blouse so that the hooked 
part touches the nape of her neck; this 
forces her to stand up straight. Then 
she practices walking with it. 


What Say? 


Perhaps you've never thought of 
speech as a part of attractiveness, yet 
it wouldn't do to dispel a well-groomed 
appearance with ill-groomed diction. 
A pleasant voice, good diction, and 
animated facial expression are all part 
of a model's training, which every 
teen-ager would be wise to copy. Diane 
practices facial expression in a mirror; 
she practices diction on tongue-twist- 
ers like, “The clothes moth’s mouth 
closed,” “The sea ceaseth, but it suff- 
ceth us,” “Shave a single shingle thin.” 

The next time you look at a photo- 
graph of a model, remember all the 
effort that went into the making of 
that attractive picture. And remember, 
too, that this very same effort on your 
part will produce an equally attractive 
self-portrait! 





Fall Dazzier!_ 


this radiant coral / / 
lipstick shade 


All the boys are buzzing 
‘round the girl with Honey “Lips”! 


This is it!... the most breath-taking coral 

ever to magnetize a man! Clear, sparkling Honey! 
Bright. beautiful... and so-0-0 bewitching! 

In the creamiest-rich Pond’s ‘Lips’ ever! Smooth- 
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People versus Food 


(Continued from page 45) 


world of hunger—if they use the bést 
igricultural methods we know now.” 
to these examples 
of what mankind can do today to boost 


Optimists point 


its food supply 

> Scientists estimate that there are 
300,000,000 acres of new 
land—about 30 cent of all land 
suitable for cultivation—that can be 
brought into production. 

> Efficient employment of fertilizers 
and combating of soil erosion would 
greatly increase crop yields per acre. 

> Recently discovered fishing grounds 
could add 25 per cent more fish—a 
highly nutritious food—to the world’s 
dinner table. 

> Employing better seed can increase 
crop yields by as much as 50 per cent 
or more. 


still some 1. 
per 


All these steps—and many others as 
vell—can be taken NOW. In years to 
come, however, mankind’s chief hopes 
will lie with dramgtic scientific “break 
throughs.” 


Breakthrough for Tomorrow 


Scientists are digging deeply into 
nature’s secrets to find an answer to 
our food needs. They are working with 
antibiotics designed to speed up the 
growth of food animals and vegetables. 
They are using nuclear energy in the 
development of more productive. seed 
that is disease-resistant. 

Science is also making progress in 
its quest for an inexpensive way to 
remove salt from sea water. One day 
we may be able to convert the oceans 
into a vast source of water that can be 
used for the irrigation of arid acreage 

Perhaps the most promising source 
of food for the future lies in the rivers 
lakes, and oceans—covering three fourths 
of the earth’s surface. The immense 
watery expanse of our planet contains 
rich food resources. These include sea 
weed, algae (tiny plants), and plank 
(tiny animals). Thus far, these 
potential foods have scarcely been 
touched. 


ton 


When agriculture has done all it can 
on land, say many scientists, we will 
be able to “farm” the sea. (According 
to one man’s 
efficiency in using the plant production 
ivailable in the world at 
merely one tenth of one per cent!) 

And then there are those—dreamers 
perhaps—who predict that one day col- 
onists will leave Earth and find “living 
room” on other planets 

Meanwhile—in a world growing more 
crowded and hungry with each passing 
race for food will 


biologist’s calculations, 


present is 


second—mankind’s 
remain a race for survival. 


Understanding 


Religions of the World 


ECENTF reports estimate that the 

vast majority of the peoples of the 

world — more than 2,000,000,000 — be- 
long to eight principal religions. 

With the exception of Christianity, 
the major religions of the world do 
not bother to keep complete member- 
ship statistics. It is difficult, therefore, 
to determine whether the membership 
totals of other religions are increasing 
or decreasing. 

In the case of Christianity, however, 
reliable statistics show that the num- 
ber of Christians has increased through- 
out the world in the past quarter- 
century—from 682,400,000 to 820,400,- 
000. World population has increased 
still faster. As a result, the percentage 
of Christian population—when com- 
pared with the world’s total popula- 
tion—has actually been reduced by five 
per cent in the past 25 years. 

During that time religious member- 
ship has declined in all Communist- 
dominated countries. The basic beliefs 
of communism require destruction of 
religion—by force if necessary. Russia 
was formerly a stronghold of the East- 
ern Orthodox (Christian) Church—that 
is, before the Communist Revolution 
of 1917. However, visitors to the Soviet 
Union report that church activity is 
kept at a minimum by government. 

On the other hand, religious member- 
ship has climbed to an all-time high 
in the United States. Over 103,000,000 


Americans are now affiliated with 


churches or synagogues. This is 62 per 
cent of our population—compared with 
57 per cent in 1950, 49 per cent in 
1940, and 36 per cent in 1900. A cen- 
tury ago, fewer than 20 per cent of our 
population belonged to churches. 

Protestants form the largest U. S. 
church group—with 60,000,000 mem- 
bers. Roman Catholicism follows next, 
with a membership of 34,500,000. (In 
the past year, the number of Protestants 
has increased by 2.9 per cent, and the 
number of Roman Catholics by 3.5 per 
cent.) Judaism lists 5,500,000 mem- 
bers this year. Eastern Orthodox church 
rolls list 2,600,000 Americans. There 
are also 63,000 Buddhists and 20,000 
Moslems in the U. S. 

The most recent reports show that 
Sunday school enrollment (both Protes- 
tant and Catholic) has risen 2.5 per 
cent in the past year to a new high 
of 40,000,000. 

Allowances must be made in evalu- 
ating U. S. membership - statistics. 
Protestants usually count only those 
who have officially joined a particular 
church. They do not, as a rule, include 
the millions of children in their Sunday 
schools. Roman Catholics, however, 
count all baptized Catholics (including 
Sunday school pupils and infants) as 
church members. Jews count all Jews 
whether or not they are synagogue 
members. Eastern Orthodox churches 
count all persons in their particular cul- 
tural group living in the U. S. 
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820,400,000 
416,570,000 


Christianity 


Moslemism 
319,153,000 
300,290,000 
150,310,000 


Hinduism 
. i 
Confucianism 


Buddhism 


Taoism 50,053,000 


Shintoism 30,000,000 


Judaism 


All others: 
Zoroastrianism; 
Baha’ism; Sikhism; 
Animism, etc. 


527,230,000 





WORLD POPULATION—2,900,000,000 
NUMBER OF ADHERENTS 


11,900,000 


- WHERE CONCENTRATED | 
The Western World sid 
Pakistan, Middle East, 
North Africa, Indonesia 
india rt ak 


China 





Japan, China, Tibet, 
Mongolia, and 
Southern Asia 


China 





Japan 





Scattered Throughout 
the Western World 


: Asia end Africa E 














Understa nding 


Words in 
the News 


A short dictionary of terms 
you need to know 


dministration—The Executive Branch 
of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 
affidavit—Written statement made un- 
der oath, before an official. 
agenda—The list of items to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country on another. 
anarchism—A_ political doctrine which 
favors abolition of government. 
arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person. 
armistice—Agreement (truce) between 
two sides to stop fighting while peace 
terms are decided. 
automation—The operation of machines 
or processes through completely auto- 
matic means. 
autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


alance of power—Interplay of forces 
B*. world affairs whereby a nation 
forms an alliance with the weaker 
ot two opposing nations or groups, 
to prevent the stronger power from 
obtaining domination. 
balance of trade—Comparison between 
country’s exports and imports. Bal- 
ance is considered “favorable” if ex- 
ports exceed imports, “unfavorable” 
if reverse is true. 
Benelux—Economic union of Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
bill—A proposed law introduced for 
consideration by a legislative body. 
bipartisan—Approved by two major po- 
litical parties—especially referring to 
L. S. foreign policy. 
bloc—1. Combination of countries pur- 
suing the same policy; for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her sat- 
ellites). 2. A group of legislators 
working to achieve a common goal 
(the “farm bloc” in Congress). 
boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group, or 
nation, to force a change in policy. 
budget—An estimated schedule of ex- 
penses and income over a given pe- 
riod, for a government or company. 
bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
personnel, particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 
Continued on page 57) 
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wont help... 
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‘THYLOX 


will | 


Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don't wait. Even little blemishes 
may develop into acne pimples that leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 
than you ever thought possible! 
| 
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THYLOX’ 


POIC ATED CREAM 
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Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. Cleans and 
erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 
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VIVA, MONTERREY! 


SAM’S baseball fans fell in 
last lost 
hearts to a spunky Little League team 
Mexico. Imagine a 
only 4 ft. 1] tall 
traveling over 3,000 
. playing 13 
games in five cities in a strange land 
winning the Little League champion- 


ship of the world! 


NCLE 


love month. They their 


from Monterrey, 


team averaging in. 
ind 92 pounds 
W eeks 


miles in five 


Americans have always had a tende: 
spot for the underdog. And this was an 
underdog team all the way. All of them 
came from poor families earning about 
$2 a day. And since there aren’t enough 
schools and no child labor laws in 
Mexico, all of the kids worked 
part time or full time. 

The boys had started with nothing 
but a love for baseball, a bat, and a 
ball. They had no gloves and no shoes. 
\s the team took shape, several busi- 


either 


ness plants bought them some equip 
ment 

rhe made a differ- 
ence. The kids began looking like a 


new equipment 


real team. And Mr. Haskins, an Amer- 
ican Little League official in town, de- 
cided they were ready for a crack at 
the small-fry baseball crown. 

In late July, he packed them into a 
bus and off they whirled on a dusty 
150-mile trip to McAllen, Texas, scene 
of the district play-offs. Nobody gave 
Monterrey a chance. And even the team 
didn't expect to win. They brought ex- 
pense money for only one day. 

After they won their opening game, 
food became a problem. Up stepped 
another American friend, a restaurant 
owner. He took them under his wing 
and fed them for nothing for three days! 

So the little fellows from south of 
the border moved on to Corpus Christi, 
Tex. There they scored two more up- 
sets. And it was on to Fort Worth, Tex. 

None of them had a dime by this 
time. But they didn’t have to worry. 
Everywhere they went, American Little 
Leaguers chipped in to keep them go- 
ing. 

After winning in Fort Worth, they 





Leading colleges and high schools from 
coast to coast use MacGregor Football 
Equipment. The same skill and crafts- 
manship go into equipment for younger 
players. Patterned after collegiate 
models, MacGregor Junior Varsity hel- 


mets, shoulder pads, shoes, kidney 
pads, jerseys and pants fill the most ex- 
acting needs of future All-Americans! 
Since 1876, the finest in athletic 
equipment sold through quality 
sporting goods retailers everywhere. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL © BASKETBALL © BASEBALL © GOLF © TENNIS 


| their 
| Macias. Imagine a 5 ft., 88-pound kid 


journeyed to Louisville, Ky. Their 
clothes, nothing fancy to begin with, 
were now showing signs of wear and 
tear. But their American cousins came 
through again. Several nice store own 
ers “blew” duds! 

With two more victories under their 
belts, Monterrey was now ready to bid 


for the world crown in Williamsport, 


them to new 


Pa. This series brought together the 
best four teams in the world—repre- 
senting 4,500 Little Leagues in 47 
states and 12 foreign countries. 

As usual, Monterrey was rated at the 
bottom. And as usual, Monterrey upset 
the apple cart—nosing out Bridgeport, 
Conn., 2-1, in the opener. Now they 
were only one game away from the 
world crown—which no foreign entry 
ever had won. 

Facing them was the pride of Cali- 
fornia—La Mesa. The Californians, aver- 
aging 5 ft. 4 in. and 127 pounds, 
dwarfed the little fellows from Monter- 
rey. The Mexican team was so small 
they couldn’t fit into the special World 
Series uniforms! They had to wea 


| the beat-up suits that had seen them 
| through the entire season from Mexico, 


through Texas, the Deep South, and 


| up to Pennsylvania. 


On the mound for Monterrey was 
perfect Angel. That is, Angel 


who can play any position, pitch o1 
throw with either hand, and bat both 
lefty and righty. That was Angel. 

All year long, he had been the bread- 
and-butter man of the team, the fellow 
who came through in the clutch, And 
in this, the biggest game of all, he came 
through like the U. S. Marines. He 
pitched a perfect game! Nobody reached 
first against him. No one even hit a 


| ball out of the infield. And he whiffed 


11 of the 18 batters to face him in the 
six-inning game! 

That was the happy ending of the 
Monterrey story. Before leaving for 
they stopped at Washington, 
to visit a man in a big white 


home, 


DD. +6., 


| house. Each shook hands gravely with 


the man, who handed each a ball-point 
pen bearing the words, “Stolen from 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

The boys crouched in a circle and 


| gave a rousing Spanish cheer for the 


man with the big warm smile: “Senior 
Presidente, rah, rah, rah!” Then they 
were off to a heroes’ welcome from 
their own Presidente in Mexico City. 
Life can be beautiful! 
—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Words in the News 


(Continued from page 55) 


by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body caused 
by a death or resignation. 


apital—(1) City in which a seat of 
C government’ is located. (2) Wealth 
saved from income and used in the 
production of goods and services. 
capitalism—Economic system practiced 
by U. S. and most of Western world; 
based on private investment, pro- 
duction for profit, free competition 
among individuals and corporations. 
cease-fire—A temporary halting of hos- 
tilities pending peace talks. 
center—Middle-of-road political party. 
charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damenta] law; for example, the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
civil rights—Rights guaranteed to indi- 
vidual by state to protect him against 
possible abuses by government. 
closed shop—A plant in which only 
union members may be employed. 
coalition~A temporary alliance between 
political parties. 
collective bargaining—Negotiations be- 
tween an employer and a union on 
wages and working conditions. 
Cominform — Communist Information 
Buseau, former propaganda organi- 
zation composed of Communist rep- 
resentatives all over the world. 
common law—Legal system of most 
English-speaking countries, based on 
long-standing practice. Distinguished 
from statutory law (established by 
legislation) and equity (see p. 59). 
communism — Economic. and _ political 
system in which means of production 
and distribution of goods are owned 
and operated by government. Estab- 
lished in Soviet Russia in 1917. In 
practice, communism is marked by 
dictatorship of highly organized 
party, secret police, destruction of 
civil liberties, imperialistic expansion 
and aggression. 
concession—A right or privilege grant- 
ed by a government or group. 
conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person, group, or nation. 
confidence, vote of—A vote of approval 
by a parliament for a premier or his 
policies. A vote of “no confidence” 
may lead to the fall of a government 
and new elections. 
conservative—A person opposed to far- 
reaching political or social change, 
who wants to “conserve” the basic 
conditions of present or recent past. 
constituent assembly—A group, usually 
elected by the people, empowered to 
write or rewrite a constitution. 
customs—A tax on goods imported into 
a country, Also called duty. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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WHAT will you do when you finish 
high school? Will you go to a profes- 
sional school which gives you training 
to become an artist, a secretary, or some 
other professional worker? Do you plan 
to go to a college or university? Or do 
you plan to take some form of on-the- 
job training that industry offers many 
able young workers? 

Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 

Here are some of the questions that 


. have come in recently. 


Q. I plan to become either a Wac or 
a Wave when I finish high school. I 
would appreciate any information on 
the college training I'll need—M. K., 
Chilton, Wisc. 


A. Of course, the Services take many 
girls without college educations. If you 
want to really get ahead in the Services, 
we recommend courses in secretarial 
work, courses in science (as a tech- 
nician), or nurse’s training. Girls with 
physical education majors also should 
do well in the Service. 


Q. I'd like to know more about be- 
coming a medical technician.—N. E., 
Canton, Ohio. 


A. Write to the American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, 250 West 
57th St., New York, and the Physical 
Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 


Q. I don’t know whether I should be- 
come a science teacher or a phys ed 
teacher. What do you suggest?P—P. R. 
Scio, N. Y. 


A. It’s quite common for teachers to 
teach both science and phys ed; this 
combination is often asked for. Prepare 
yourself well in both fields. 


Q. I'd like to become a radio an- 
nouncer. May I have information on 
how to go about preparing for my goal? 
—E. K., Ewa, Oahu, Hawaii. 


A. Major in speech work with courses 
in English literature and social studies. 
Go out for club activities and use every 
opportunity to practice speaking before 
a group. Then try to get part-time work 
(even if it’s running errands) at a local 
radio station. Plan to go to college. 





Words in the News 


(Continued from page 57) 


e facto—Latin for in fact. Frequently 
p used to describe the government 
actually in control of a country (usu- 
ally through force) though it is not 
diplomatically “recognized” as law- 
ful government by other countries. 
defendant—Person against whom a legal 
action is brought (see plaintiff). 
de jure—Latin for in law. Frequently 
used to describe the lawful and dip- 
lomatically “recognized” government 
of a country, though it may not be 
in actual control at the time. 
democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
turough local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders. It is marked 
by a high degrée of liberty and 
equality; majority rule; respect for 
the rights of minorities; public opin- 
ion formed by free discussion; and 
freedom of worship. 
depression—A severe economic reces- 
sion (see recession). 
devaluation—Reduction of the value of 
its money by a government, in rela- 
tion to the world-wide price of gold. 
DPs—Displaced Persons. Refers to peo- 
ple who left their homelands (usually 
in Europe) during or after World 
War II for political reasons. 


conomy—The whole. system of pro- 
duction and distribution of a nation. 

Eisenhower Doctrine—A plan giving the 
President certain emergency eco- 
nomic and military powers to offset 
possible Soviet moves in the Middle 
East, if requested by a Mid-East 
nation. 

embargo—An order by a government 
prohibiting the exit or entry of ships 
of commerce at its ports. 

equity—Legal system, based on fairness 
and equal rights, which takes care of 
disputes not covered by law (see 
common law). 

excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or 
use of certain commodities or serv- 
ices (tobacco, furs, etc.). 


air Trade—A system of price-fixing 
by which manufacturers of brand- 
name products set the prices at which 
retail merchants should sell those 
products. 

favorite son—A candidate at a political 
convention supported by delegation 
from his own state. 

fascism—System of government in which 
all phases of society are controlled 
by a dictator and his party. Originat- 
ing in Italy in 1922 under Mussolini, 
it became allied with German Nazism 
under Hitler (1933-45). Fascism is 
opposed to democracy as well as to 
communism, but is like latter in many 
ways. Involves concentration camps, 


suppression of civil liberties, and 
aggression. 

federation—Union of two or more states 
under a central government. Powers 
are shared. 

fellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a 
member of the Communist party. 

filibuster—Prolonged talking by one or 
more members of a legislative body 
in the hepe of forcing the majority 
to give up a disputed bill. 

free enterprise—Popular term for the 
freedom under capitalism which 
allows businessmen to invest money 
at their own risk, in any enterprise. 
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free trade—Trade between countries, 


unhampered by regulations or tariffs. 
annual wage —A_ plan 


uaranteed 
5. hereby workers are guaranteed 
weekly wages for full vear, no mat- 
ter how many weeks they work. 
grand jury—Large jury chosen to inves- 
tigate accusations of crime and bring 
indictments if evidence is sufficient. 


abeas corpus, writ of—A court order 
Hi: bring a person ascused of crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Words in the News 
(Continued from page 59) 


deology—Doctrines or political ideas 
of a group, class, or party. 
imperialism—A policy which aims at 
enlarging the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic control outside its borders. 
immunity—To be free from or excused 
from a law or responsibility. (1) 
Members of Congress are immune 
from libel or slander suits for state- 
ments made by them in Congress. 
(2) The Immunity Act of 1954 pro- 
vides that the Federal Government 
may obtain a court order to compel 
a witness in a national security case 
to answer all questions, even those 
that might incriminate him; in re- 
turn the Government guarantees the 
witness that he or she will not be 
prosecuted for anything he might say 
in such testimony. 
incumbent—Present holder of an office. 
indictment—Formal charge, voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com- 
mitted a crime and should be tried. 
inflation—An economic condition which 
occurs when the demand for goods 
is greater than the supply. People, 
in effect, are bidding against each 
other (as at an auction) for the same 
goods, and prices go up. As prices 


go up, the value of money goes down. 
initiative—Process of proposing a law 
by a petition signed by a certain 
number of voters in a state or city. 
injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act. 
integration—Process of joining together; 
usually applied to assigning white 
and Negro students to the same 
school. (Opposite of segregation.) 
interstate commerce—Commerce across 
the borders of the various states. 
Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Winston 
Churchill to symbolize invisible bar- 
rier set up by Soviet-dominated 
countries against Western Europe. 


unta—A council (Spanish); also a smail 
group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country. 

jury—A group of persons (usually 12), 
chosen to hear evidence and render 
a verdict on facts in a court case. 


eft—Applied broadly to political lib- 
ers radicals, socialists, and com- 
munists. The term originated in 
European legislatures in which the 
conservatives occupied seats on the 
right side of the chamber; liberals, 
the left; and others the center. 
liberal—(1) Person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
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vidual; (2) one who favors political 
reform by legal means. 

lobby—A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for 
the passage or defeat of proposed 
legislation. 

logrolling—The exchange of support by 
legislators with others on bills in 
which they have special interests. 


ajority—More than one-half. Usually 
M applied to the casting of votes. 
mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms. 
middle-of-the-road—In politics, a mod- 
erate policy neither far to the right 
nor far to the left. 
monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. May 
vary from absolute monarchy to con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy. 
monopoly—Exclusive control of the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity by one company or group. 


ational debt—Amount of money’ owed 
by a government. 

nationalism—Desire for national free- 
dom and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a people. 

nationalization—The taking over by a 
government of property or enterprises 
from private ownership. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, whether or not 
he belongs to a union. 


arity—A Federal Government formula 
designed to give the farmer a fair 
return on his investment (cost of 
labor and supplies, taxes, mortgage 
interest, electricity, etc.). The parity 
price can be raised or lowered as 
prices of farm products fall or rise. 
If a farmer cannot get the parity 
price on the open market, the differ- 
ence may be made up by the Gov- 
ernment. 

parliamentary system—System of gov- 
ernment where executive branch is 
responsible to the legislative branch. 

party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as 
orders to Communists everywhere. 

per capita—Literally, per head (Latin). 
Used to indicate the relation of gén- 
eral statistics to individuals. 

perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under legal oath. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice. 

plank—A section or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 

platform—Statement of principles or 
policies adopted by political party. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings. 





police state—A country which is gov- 
erned not by law but by the ruthless 
power of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, the 
top policy-making body. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

primary —A preliminary election in 
which all members of a political party 
can vote to select the party’s nomi- 
nee for office. 

procedural matters — Routine matters 
which deal with the conduct or 
agenda of a conference or meeting. 
(see substantive matters). 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx and communist 
theory. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing or other 
forms of publicity designed to influ- 
ence public opinion. 

protocol—(1) Preliminary draft of an 
international agreement. (2) Diplo- 
matic etiquette based on official rank. 

puppet government—A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge—In Communist nations, the elim- 
ination of party members accused of 
disloyalty. 


uorum—The number of members re- 

0 quired to be present in an assembly 
or meeting before business may be 
transacted. 


adicalOne who advocates many ex- 
ome and immediate changes. 
ratification—Final approval of agree- 
ment already worked out. 
reapportionment—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body, such 
as the House of Representatives, 
among the areas represented. 
recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 
recession—An economic condition which 
occurs when there are large quanti- 
ties of goods on the market but not 
enough money in buyers’ pockets. 
Supply of goods is greater than de- 
mand, so prices fall and some firms 
have to curtail production and lay 
off employees. 
reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff adjust- 
ments or reductions, 
referendum—The process of referring to 
the voters in an election the draft of 
a proposed law or constitution. 
regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who is 
under age or incapacitated. 
reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
nation defeated in war for its damage 
to the property of other nations. 
republic—A government .in which the 


people elect representatives and the 
head of state. 

rider—A separate and unrelated item 
attached to a bill in Congress; often 
attached to a bill the President favors 
in order to compel him to accept the 
unrelated measure. (The President 
cannot veto part of a bill.) 

right—A term loosely used to designate 
political conservatives (see left). 

right-to-work laws—Laws enacted by 
18 states which say, in effect, that 
no person shall be deprived of the 
right to a job because of member- 
ship in a union or because of refusal 
to join a union. Effect of such laws 
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is to forbid compulsory union mem- 
bership, such as the closed shop. 


anction—A penalty (such as using 
prow force or refusing to trade) 
imposed by countries to prevent 
aggression by another country. 
satellite—(1) A small nation wholly dom- 
inated by a larger power. (2) A man- 
made globe or “moon” which scien- 
tists plan to launch early in 1958, 
which will carry instruments to record 
information about outer space. 
secondary boycott—Action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Words in the News 
(Continued from page 59) 


deology—Doctrines or political ideas 
of a group, class, or party. 
imperialism—A policy which aims at 
enlarging the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic control outside its borders. 
immunity—To be free from or excused 
from a law or responsibility. (1) 
Members of Congress are immune 
from libel or slander suits for state- 
ments made by them in Congress. 
(2) The Immunity Act of 1954 pro- 
vides that the Federal Government 
may obtain a court order to compel 
a witness in a national security case 
to answer all questions, even those 
that might incriminate him; in re- 
turn the Government guarantees the 
witness that he or she will not be 
prosecuted for anything he might say 
in such testimony. 
incumbent—Present holder of an office. 
indictment—F ormal charge, voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com- 
mitted a crime and should be tried. 
inflation—An economic condition which 
occurs when the demand for goods 
is greater than the supply. People, 
in effect, are bidding against each 
other (as at an auction) for the same 
goods, and prices go up. As prices 





go up, the value of money goes down. 
initiative—Process of proposing a law 
by a petition signed by a certain 
number of voters in a state or city. 
injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act. 
integration—Process of joining together; 
usually applied to assigning white 
and Negro students to the same 
school. (Opposite of segregation. ) 
interstate commerce—Commerce across 
the borders of the various states. 
Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Winston 
Churchill to symbolize invisible bar- 
rier set up by Soviet-dominated 
countries against Western Europe. 


unta—A council (Spanish); also a small 
group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country. 

jury—A group of persons (usually 12), 
chosen to hear evidence and render 
a verdict on facts in a court case. 


eft—Applied broadly to political lib- 
erals, radicals, socialists, and com- 
munists. The term originated in 
European legislatures in which the 
conservatives occupied seats on the 
right side of the chamber; liberals, 
the left; and others the center. 
liberal—(1) Person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
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vidual; (2) one who favors political 

reform by legal means. 

lobby—A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for 
the passage or defeat of proposed 
legislation. 

logrolling—The exchange of support by 
legislators with others on bills in 
which they have special interests. 


ajority—More than one-half. Usually 
M applied to the casting of votes. 
mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms. 
middle-of-the-road—In politics, a mod- 
erate policy neither far to the right 
nor far to the left. 
monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. May 
vary from absolute monarchy to con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy. 
monopoly—Exclusive control of the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity by one company or group. 


ational debt—Amount of money’ owed 
by a government. 

nationalism—Desire for national free- 
dom and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a people. 

nationalization—The taking over by a 
government of property or enterprises 
from private ownership. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may employed, whether or not 
he belongs to a union. 


arity—A Federal Government formula 
designed to give the farmer a fair 
return on his investment (cost of 
labor and supplies, taxes, mortgage 
interest, electricity, etc.). The parity 
price can be raised or lowered as 
prices of farm products fall or rise. 
If a farmer cannot get the parity 
price on the open market, the differ- 
ence may be made up by the Gov- 
ernment. 
parliamentary system—System of gov- 
ernment where executive branch is 
responsible to the legislative branch. 
party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as 
orders to Communists everywhere. 
per capita—Literally, per head (Latin). 
Used to indicate the relation of gén- 
eral statistics to individuals. 
perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under legal oath. 
plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice. 
plank—A section or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 
platform—Statement of principles or 
policies adopted by political party. 
plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance. 
plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings. 





police state—A country which is gov- 
erned not by law but by the ruthless 
power of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, the 
top policy-making body. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

primary —A_ preliminary election in 
which all members of a political party 
can vote to select the party’s nomi- 
nee for office. 

procedural matters — Routine matters 
which deal with the conduct or 
agenda of a conference or meeting. 
(see substantive matters). 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx and communist 
theory. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing or other 
forms of publicity designed to influ- 
ence public opinion. 

protocol—(1) Preliminary draft of an 
international agreement. (2) Diplo- 
matic etiquette based on official rank. 

puppet government—A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge—In Communist nations, the elim- 
ination of party members accused of 
disloyalty. 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in an assembly 
or meeting before business may be 
transacted. 


treme and immediate changes. 
ratification—Final approval of agree- 

ment already worked out. 
reapportionment—A new division of the 

members of a legislative body, such 


 peuniger who advocates many ex- 


as the House of Representatives, 
among the areas represented. 
recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 
recession—An economic condition which 
occurs when there are large quanti- 
ties of goods on the market but not 
enough money in buyers’ pockets. 
Supply of goods is greater than de- 
mand, so prices fall and some firms 
have to curtail production and lay 
off employees. 
reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff adjust- 
ments or reductions, 
referendum—The process of referring to 
the voters in an election the draft of 
a proposed law or constitution. 
regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who is 
under age or incapacitated. 
reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
nation defeated in war for its damage 
to the property of other nations. 
republic—A government .in which the 


people elect representatives and the 
head of state. 

rider—A separate and unrelated item 
attached to a bill in Congress; often 
attached to a bill the President favors 
in order to compel him to accept the 
unrelated measure. (The President 
cannot veto part of a bill.) 

right—A term loosely used to designate 
political conservatives (see left). 

right-to-work laws—Laws enacted by 
18 states which say, in effect, that 
no person shall be deprived of the 
right to a job because of member- 
ship in a union or because of refusal 
to join a union. Effect of such laws 
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is to forbid compulsory union mem- 
bership, such as the closed shop. 


anction--A penalty. (such as using 
prs force or refusing to trade) 
imposed by countries to prevent 
aggression by another country. 
satellite—(1) A small nation wholly dom- 
inated by a larger power. (2) A man- 
made globe or “moun” which scien- 
tists plan to launch early in 1958, 
which will carry instruments to record 
information about outer space. 
secondary boycott—Action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
(Continued on page 62) 











fashion flash for 
campus queens 


Debutante 
Jewelry 


Bright, bright squares 


on chunky chains — new dazzle 


for every fall fashion you own. 


Choose yours in gold or silver finish 


with a flourish of mock initials. 


Necklace, matching bracelet, 


earrings, cuff-links. $2 each, 


all prices plus tax. 


At leading stores or write 


Coro, Inc., 47 West 34th St., New York 1. 





Eye Trouble 


An old man was having trouble with 
the sight of his left eye, so he went to 
his doctor. 

The doctor gave him a thorough ex- 
amination and then said, “There’s real- 
ly nothing wrong with your eye. Its 
| dimming sight is caused by old age.” 

The old man answered, “Nonsense 
and poppycock. My right eye is the 
same age and I see fine with it!” 

Lone Star Scanner 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


ae GRADUATION 
says jou Gnagy NAME CARDS 


Weil-Known American Artist and earn Sensational Commissions! 
@ “They erase cleaner . . . instantly, and : 
they are more dependable than any Have plenty of spending money 
other erasers I've ever used during your senior year. Print- 
For Each Specific craft's wide selection of beautiful 
DRAWING © WRITING e¢ TYPING cards will enable you to sell your 
job, there's a Weldon Roberts entire class. America’s best plan 
« aie Aetna leader- and highest commission rate. No 
ship is the result of Four Generations of } financial investment whatsoever 
Quality Manufacture. required. Free cards for agents. 
@ See—and buy—Weldon Roberts Erasers at 
your stationer’s. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N. J. PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
World’s Foremost Eraser Specialists 1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 
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Write today for free sample kit. 








IN A HURRY ? Send 25c for extra super-speed service! 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box S-1?? HILLSIDE, N ) 
Piease () 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $1.00 enclosed 
send me: () 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
> () 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
Need more CO | enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
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< } “4 if i'm not delighted with swap photos you will refund my money 
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Words in the News 
(Continued from page 61) 


goods from a plant where workers 
are on strike. 

secretariat—Permanent staff which di- 
rects the work of an organization. 

segregation—Separating one group from 
another. Usually applied to keeping 
persons of the Negro race separate 
from those of the white race in vari- 
ous phases of living. 

socialism—Theory or system of govern- 
ment in which means of production 
and distribution are owned or con- 
trolled by government. 

social security—A governmental system 
for providing funds against loss of 
income due to illness, accidents, old 
age, or unemployment. 

sovereignty — The supreme and _inde- 
pendent authority possessed by a 
national state. 

Stalinist—Applied to Communist policy, 
it means the tough, aggressive poli- 
cies or tactics once associated with 
the late Soviet dictator Josef Stalin. 

subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
necessary service. 

substantive matters —Important and 
binding actions, as distinguished 
from procedural ones. 

suffrage—Privilege or right to vote. 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into 

is country. 

totalitarianism—A system of government 
that rigidly controls the total life of 
its subjects, including church, school, 
home, and industry. 

treaty—A solemn agreement between 
two or more governments. 

trust—A group of private corporations 
which combine to control the price 
or supply of some commodity. 

trusteeship system—The system by 
which a great power or an interna- 
tional agency holds a dependent area 
in trust and not as a colony. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, or 
demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 

union shop—A plant in which non- 
union workers may be employed but 
must join union after a time. 


eto—(1) The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action on 
important measures. (2) Action by a 
chief executive disapproving laws 
passed by a legislative body. 


arrant—Order issued by a court 
| authorizing an official to make an 
arrest or search a house. _ 
white paper—Report by a government 
on a major international problem. 





ISRAEL STAMP 


one] & Si tong ie), | 
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Usually selling for $1.00 and 
more, this packet of 25 ALL 

DIFFERENT ISRAEL stamps 

including the ancient Hebrew coin sets, 12 Tribes 
Airpost, Children’s 
25¢ to introduce 
48-Page Stamp 


Days, Running Stag, 


issue, Holy 
= XTRA: 


Issue, ete. All this is yours 
our bargain approval offers 
Dictionary & Guide ereied TRE 

STAMPEX CO., Box 47-NSC, White Plains, N. Y. 




















BasG, Jamestown, New York 





+ Dest. 
STAMP 


TERRIFIC sdncain: 


Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial - Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada. 





Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





A JOB OR PUTTING 
ULAR HOURS... AND 

OUT EXPERIENCE 
Here's a delightful, easy way to make an 
extra $50 to $200—or even more—and 
you'll enjoy every minute of it! Just show 
samples of nationally-known Regal Christmas 
Cards to your friends, neighbors and co- 
workers. Everyone you know sends Christmas 
Cards, and they'll order from you on sight 
(thanking you for the chance) when they see 
the exquisite beauty, rich glowing colors and 
sparkling new design in this year's Regal 
Christmas line. 
Thousands of men, women (and even children) 
find it so easy—and so pleasant—to use this 
means of getting extra income. Why not 
you, too? 


FREE 1.25 GIFT 
FOR PROMPT ACTION 
This “TINY TV” salt and pepper 
set is yours to keep FREE if you 
oct at once. Turn knob and salt 
and pepper shakers pop up 
ready for use 
SEND NO MONEY — WRITE FOR FREE ALBUM 
Mail coupon below for FREE 1957 album of 
personalized Christmas Cards, a FREE 36- 
page full-color catalogue, and sample box 
assortments on approval—everything you 
need to get started. 














REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 

Dept. SM-9, Ferndale 20, Mich. 

Please rush FREE Christmas Cord Album, FREE 
catalogve and sample boxes on approvel and 
money-making pion. 


NAME____ 
city __ ape, 


0 Check ck here if writing for church, school or “dub 
interested in raising funds 


Lot yking and 
( Listening 


ea) 


> Gisele MacKenzie was supposed to 
be a concert violinist when she was 
very young. But her heart was never 
in her studies. At last she received an 
offer to sing, and her violin fell by the 
wayside, This talented French-Canadi- 
an songstress was on Your Hit Parade 
for several years. On Saturday night, 
Sept. 28, however, Gisele will pre- 
miere her own new show over NBC-TV. 
> The highlight for Sunday evening 
Sept. 29, will be the DuPont Show of 
the Month, titled Crescendo. Rex Har- 
rison, star of stage (My Fair Lady) 
and screen (Four-Poster), is in the 
role of an Englishman who comes to 
America to learn about our music. And 
here are some of the wonderful people 
who will help him: Ethel Merman, 
Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman. 

> A great dramatic achievement will 
be aired on ABC-TV, Tues., Oct. 1, 





when Telephone Time presents “The 

Gadfly,” a play about the last days 
| of Socrates. Thomas Mitchell stars as 
the philosopher who sacrificed his life 
rather than betray his principles. Mitch- 
ell, by the way, said that this role was 
the most challenging experience he has 
had since he played King Lear on radio 
many years ago. 
> Make way for the remarkable Pat 
Boone, who opens his Pat Boone Chev- 
rolet Showroom on ABC-TV, Thursday, 
Oct. 3. 


times and channels. 
-Dick KLEINER 


STAMPS 





On October 24; United Nations Day, 
the U. N. will issue this stamp in honor 
of the Security Council. Its main job 
is to settle disputes among nations and 
to prevent wars. You can order first-day 
covers bearing the 3¢ stamp through 

| the U. N. Stamp Clubs outlet: F.U.N. 
| Lover Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
L-= 20 cents per cover. 





Consult your local papers for show 








Blomichos 


CUTICURA helps 
clear them faster 


Makes skin softer, 
lovelier in 7 


DAYS 














U 
C Lal See baby-softness, fresh- 
a haaar ness, natural radiance 
return as hateful black- 
heads, externally caused 
pimples, flaky dryness, 
oily shine are overcome— 
in as little as 7 days. 


Only Cuticura does so much for your 
skin ause: Cuticura Soap—one of 
the mildest of ali soaps by laboratory 
test—alone of all leading soaps is 
superfatted and mildly medicated to 
help maintain the natural moisture 
and normal acidity of the skin. And 
Cuticura Ointment softens as it helps 
heal. Get Cuticura today! 


FREE WALL CHART showing correct way 
to wash your face. Write 

Cuticura, Dept. SS-79, 

Malden 48, 


SEND FOR 


FREE SCIENCE BOOK! 


Boys! GIRLS! WIN A 
$1,000 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
eran Other Awards, Too 


Be a scientist! Start today—send 

‘ ae *) for your free copy of ‘Wonders of 

Science”, the fascinating book that 

tells you how to enter the contest 

and shows you all the famous 

Porter Chemeraft & Microcratt 
outfits 


+ The Porter Chemical Co. 
| Dept. 6] Hagerstown, Md. 


Send my FREE copy of "WONDERS OF SCIENCE’ 





with the Famed Please Remit 


& ‘A’ Hollywood studios are pretty hard- 
Tate tG ened to receiving amateur manuscripts, 
: bye always described by the authors as 
Fully Automatic, Precision being the most colossal stories since 


35mm CAMERA Birth of a Nation. But a few weeks 


ago, officials of one studio threw up 
their hands and decided now they'd 
Right away, the Minolta ‘A’ gives you seen everything. Some genius sent in.a 
new mastery and confidence. Just like ae k d . I 
S camera “pro”, you swing into im- script marked with a C.O.D. charge 


mediate action for those split-second .S 

shots that become prize winners. It's of $5,000. 
SO easy...with the brilliant viewfinder, This Week 
sharp-cutting Rokkor 4-element £/3.5 


lens, fully synchronized Optiper MX ‘ 
shutter (speeds 1/300th to 1 sec.) And Don't Quote Me 


single-stroke lever, etc. With Minolta slhiveri "h ¢ 

collier glaleeds You aie eats ele De livering a speech at a banquet on 

money too. the night of his arrival in a large city, 

a visiting bishop told several anecdotes 
he expected to repeat at meetings the 

See your local 

dealer now for next day. Because he wanted to use the 

he M ‘A’ ; 

, " $4995 jokes again, he requested reporters to 

on . 

. omit them from any accounts they 
might turn in to their newspapers. A 
ILD TMTITTURATCRGMRL EM TTT TMT TTT cub reporter, in commenting on the 
speech, ended his piece with the fol- 
lowing: “The bishop told a number of 


stories that cannot be published.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal 








“Sheedy, you're a real cube”, cried J. Paul's favorite flapper. “There’s 
snow excuse for sttch messy hair”. “Waddle I do?” asked Sheedy. 
“It would be n-ice if you tried Wildroot Cream-Oil”, she said. So 
Sheedy got a bottle of Wildroot and now he feels good about his 
hair because it stays neat and natural all day without a trace of grease. 
Non-alcoholic Wildroot will make you feel good about your hair 
too. Just in glacier getting the cold shoulder from the girls, pick ee 
up a bortle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Guaranteed to make Lancing 


you a very popular bird. Cooms tm mat 
RTLIEVES COT MESS 
*J. Paul! Sheedy of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. paoot caLAM-ON | atmovts 


we (0051 bamoeuss 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! oxeeewencen 


People Gave Sheedy* A Cold Fishy Stare 
Till He Started Using Wildroot On His Hair ! 

















Frustration 


Father: “What’s the matter with 
Bobby?” 

Mother: “He just dug a hole and 
now he wants to bring it into the 


house.” 
The Kablegram 


Follow Directions 


When Will Smith applied for a driv- 
ers license at the crowded license 
bureau in a large city, an officer hastily 
thrust a paper across the desk. “Write 
your last name first and your first name 
last,” he said hurriedly. 

“How’s that again?” asked Will, 
somewhat confused. 

“The way I said,” replied the officer, 
“backwards.” 

Will shrugged his shoulders. After 
all, he thought, they knew what they 
wanted. So, laboriously he wrote: “lliW 
htimS.” 

Home Folks 


Recommendation 
During a picnic, the boys decided to 
play baseball. One of the girls was 
determined to be the pitcher. Some- 
body asked her what made her think 
she was qualified for the job. She ex- 


plained, “I pitched a home run once.” 
Manchester Oak Leaves 


No Flies on Him 


When the college football squad was 
called out for the first practice session 
of the season, one of the aspirants was 
so fleet of foot that he made the others 
look like turtles. The coach called him 
over and asked him how he developed 
such incredible speed. 

“I used to catch jack rabbits on my 
pop’s ranch,” he explained. 

“But,” the coach pointed out, “a lot 
of other boys here claim that they did 
the same thing. Still they’re not nearly 
as fast as you.” 

“Wal, my pop is pretty fussy about 
the rabbits he eats,” the boy elaborated. 
“I had to run ‘long side of them first 
and feel them to see if they were fat 
enough for Pop before I caught them.” 
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Wii iTops, don’t miss. 
“Fair. 


i“ '“Good. 
Save your money 


MAAeTIME LIMIT (United Artists. 
Produced by Richard Widmark and 
William Reynolds. Directed by Karl 
Malden.) 


An Army major is charged with col- 
laborating with the enemy while in a 
North Korean prisoner-of-war camp. 
Richard Widmark is the colonel investi- 
gating the record of the major, played 
by Richard Basehart. The cast is excel- 
lent, yet the moral problems presented 
so well make this film a worthwhile 
experience. 

Prodded by his commanding officer 
(Carl Benton Reid), whose son had 
died in the same POW camp, Wid- 
mark proceeds with care and thorough- 
ness, insuring the accused a fair hear- 
ing. Basehart, however, admits all the 
charges and just wants the court mar- 
tial to be over in a hurry. He is a per- 
son of mystery to his friends, who knew 
him in the POW camp, and to his 


wife, a confused woman 
played by June Lockhart. 

Time Limit is a thoughtful film 
which raises important questions about 
a soldier’seresponsibilities to his fellow 
prisoners and to his nation. 


admirably 


Mi A MAN ESCAPED (Continen- 
tal. Directed and written by Robert 
Bresson.) 


An extraordinary French film, this 
taut production is a tribute to man’s 
courage and will. It follows the effort 
of an underground leader to escape 
from a German prison during World 
War II. He starts with nothing and 
builds the tools of his escape from the 
commonest things around him. English 
subtitles are added, but they are un- 
necessary since the picture itself has 
a simple, suspenseful story to tell—and 
it does this with great success. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WAM Tops, don’t miss. iA i“ "Good. 
“Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Musical—(M) Docu 
mentary— (¥) ; Western—(W) 
wvvwThe Pajama Game ( 

Commandments (D). 

wr Perri (Y); 3:10 to 
Operation Mad Ball (C). 
“Pursuit of the Graf Spee (D). 
“Jeanne Eagels (D). 


Comedy—(C) ; 
Animated Cartoon A); 


M); The Ten 


Yuma (W); 





IT’S EXCITING TO BUILD a model “Car of Tomorrow” 
like this winner in last year’s Fisher Body Competition. 


ARE YOU THE BOY 
WHO WILL WIN 


... 1 of 8 University Scholarships 


.. 1 of 10 Styling Scholarship Trust Funds 
... 1 of more than 1,000 other Cash Awards 
bringing the award total to $115,000 


ust this past year, teen-age boys the country over designed, 


built and submitted entries typified by the brilliantly styled, 
beautifully constructed model pictured here. 
It was no easy assignment. But to the 1,038 winners, it was well 
worth all the thought and preparation — all the long hours of 
satisfaction in jobs super- 
latively done—and the wonderful awards listed above. 


careful, patient work. Their reward: 


Now, as the *58 competition opens, this same great opportunity 
is once again open to boys all over America. That means you— 
and any other boy with an original idea about how the Cars of 
Tomorrow should look—plus the skill to make his idea come alive 


in a carefully made model. 


You may build a hardtop, sedan, convertible, station wagon or sports 


Wows 
© Abect Music 


A Tribute to a Sentimental Gentle- 
man (Mercury). Trombonist Buddy 
Morrow and his orchestra present an 
excellent hi-fi memorial to the late 
Tommy Dorsey. A dozen Dorsey gems 
(Sleepy Lagoon, Song of India, etc.) 
are included. 


Classical 

Prokofiev: Peter and the Wolf—Brit- 
ten: Young People’s Guide to the Orches- 
tra (Columbia). Clarity and charm per- 
meate this fine album in which Cyril 
Ritchard narrates to the accompanying 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Eugene Ormandy. 


Voice 
The Red Badge of Courage (Caed- 
mon). This shortened version of Ste- 
phen Crane’s classic story about a Civil 
War youth is given a vital reading by 
Hollywood's Edmond O’Brien. 
—ArT STONE 





Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the "58 Model Car Competition. Send 


NAME 
(Print) 


ADDRESS- 


instruction booklet, 


First Name 


me my Craftsman’s Guild Membership Card and FREE 


“How to Build a Model Car.” 


Middle Initial Last Name 





(Print) 
CITY & ZONE 


STATE 





(Print) 


car. Just follow the few simple rules in the free booklet, “How to 


Build a Model Car” — which also has invaluable suggestions. 


But don’t delay! Right now is none too soon to enroll for °58 
competition. You'll need every spare second to design and build 


1937 O 
1938 O 
1939 1 


yourself a winner by competition's close next June. Good luck! 


IMPORTANT: Only boys born in the following years are eligible. Check 
the year of your birth below: 
SENIOR DIVISION 


1940 0 
i941 O 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


1942 0 1945 0 
1943 0 1946 (1) 
1944 () 

Dept. S-1 





boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


| pte yer shoes on, Lucy, and take 
the hay out of yer hair, Sam! 
Even if you're still neighbors to trees 
and talking to horses, you're sur- 
rounded by people, now, hundreds 
of ‘em, so unpack your elbow-rub- 
bing manners and try ‘em on for 
size. 

You don’t have to start bowing 
from the waist, or giving the regal 
wave, but you do have to think twice 
about people’s feelings. A hint that 
the other guy’s happiness is as im- 
portant to you as your own Can 
change a slow-drag date to a ball, 
an edgy home-life to a picnic. 


Q. I’ve been dating a boy | like very 
much except that he never compliments 
me. I don’t like flattery, but it would be 
reassuring if he'd say something nice 
once in a while. 


A. You've got a point! It's discour- 
aging to take great pains to look your 
best on a date with Gene, whether with 
a new dress or merely a neatly pressed 
one, and then not get any reward for 
your trouble. Gene may inwardly con- 
sider you the best dressed girl in town, 
but a lot of good his hidden opinions 
do your ego! 

Ignoring your attractiveness may not 
be a sign that Gene is inconsiderate. 
Perhaps you take too much time with 
your primping so that you're never 
ready when Gene arrives for a date. 
Perhaps you worry constantly out loud 
that your dress is wrinkled or your 
gloves are dirty. Perhaps you're always 
ducking into the ladies’ room to make 
repairs. If so, your appearance is prob- 
ably a sore subject with Gene, and he 
avoids any mention of it. No doubt, he 
wishes you were a little less careful and 
a little more fun to be with. 

But perhaps Gene, like so many boys, 
is afraid to let escape any indication 
that he thinks you're wonderful. Try 
complimenting him, not only on his 
clothes, but on the way he drives, deci- 
sions he’s made, things he says—in short, 
anything about him that you admire. 





Christian Science Monitor 


“Gee, Tommy, that was divinel | could listen forever” 


Be considerate in other ways, too, such 
as being on time all the time, and ex- 
press your appreciation for any little 
consideration he shows you. If you 
make him feel on top of the world, he'll 
want to return the happiness. 


Q. Any time my friends come over 
in the evening, Dad gets mad and says 
we're bothering him. He won't let me 
go out on school nights, so how can I 
get together with the boys? 


A. First, look at Dad’s side. He works 
all day and comes home to take it easy. 
He wants to talk quietly to your mother, 
read or watch TV, but he has to con- 
tend with three spirited teen-age boys 
who haven't yet learned to lower their 
voices. He probably doesn’t disapprove 
of your having Al and Moose over, but 
he would like a little peace and quiet. 
You've got to admit he deserves it. 

Now your side—you deserve to have 
your friends over, too, but you don’t 
have to raise the living-room roof in the 
process. Why don’t you and your friends 
high-tail it to your room (if you don’t 
share it), or to the cellar, attic, or any 
spare space? With your parents’ con- 
sent, rearrange the tricycles and pack- 
ing boxes stored there and make room 
for any cast-off furniture you and your 
friends can unearth. Move your record 
player and magazines in and, presto, 
you have an adequate, if improvised, 
club room. 

If spare space is non-existent in your 
home, head for the kitchen, the roof, or 


“store room of your apartment house 


(here the Super’s permission might 
come in handy), your parents’ room— 
somewhere where you'll be out of Dad’s 
way but within calling distance. If this 
is impossible, you may have to learn to 
have fun in silence. Fun doesn’t require 
roughhousing or bellowing all the time, 
and Dad won't mind your presence so 
much. Bring your problem to Mom and 
Dad, too. They just might have the 
answer. 


Q. When we have parties, some of 
the boys bring beer and spend the 


whole time drinking. The girls never 
seem to have any fun. What can we do 
so they'll have fun, too? 


A. You said it yourself—“some of the 
boys” bring beer. The remainder, and 
undoubtedly the majority, do not bring 
it. Of those who don’t, a few join the 
bottle boys because they're the type 
who are easily talked into almost any- 
thing. The rest stand self-consciously 
by, either bewildered or disapproving, 
unhappy either way. No matter which 
side of this many-sided fence you're on, 
you're not having a good time. It’s no 
longer a party; it’s a disjointed group 
of dissatisfied individuals. 

You've been to parties which were 
great, parties people raved over for 
weeks afterwards. You know why they 
were great, too—the same high voltage 
current of festivity ran excitedly through 
everyone there. “Aren't we having fun!” 
was the thought in every mind, rather 
than, “What am I doing here?” The 
host or hostess had bothered to take 
time to plan the party so the guests 
would have something to do from be- 
ginning to end. And, before the day of 
the party, all those invited had been 
cued that no bottles were allowed. 
With no confusion about the party 
policy, everyone knew that a good time 
was in store and consequently set about 
having it. 

So, you see, beer isn’t a mixer; it’s a 
divider. Instead of a “good-time-was- 
had-by-all” ending to your parties, all 
the girls and most of the boys are 
having a poor time. If you can’t—or 
won’'t—persuade those certain boys to 
stop bringing beer, then’ perhaps you'd 
better arrange parties without them. 
The girls, you may be sure, will sing 
your praises loud and strong. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you'd like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. 





The only pincurl permanent that gives you 


Weatherproof Curls: 


ES 


“takes to water 





You get soft, shiny curls 5 times faster! 
Guaranteed to last longer than any other pincurl wave! 


It’s always fair weather when you and Pin-Quick New Siliconed 

get together. Pin-Quick curls stay firm and springy . 

in all kinds of weather—and they’re locked in to last! ot Pp] N-QUICK 
. New Pin-Quick’s Lano-Clear Lotion babies each er 

curl with lanolin as it waves in soft, casual curls, 7 < 

And wonderful new Silicone in Pin-Quick gives by 


your hair a new lasting sheen. ye. Richard Hudnut 


Richard Hudnut guarantees new Pin-Quick 
to last longer than any other pincurl 
permanent —or your money back! 


Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster, too. It’s the only pincurl 
permanent with a neutralizer... you can dry it safely 
in minutes with a dryer——or in the sun. Rain or shine, 
look your prettiest with new Weatherproof Pin-Quick. 
$1.75 plus tax. 








“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
you the kind of person 
presents an attractive appearance 
If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


to help make 
who 


to others. 


QO. How often should a boy's hair be 
washed and cut? And what do you think 
of sideburns? 


A. Shampoo your hair at least once a 
week. Give it two vigorous soapings and 
Sideburns? Unless 
adagio dancer, skip the ex- 
styles. A conservative haircut will 
nake you look more important than any 
Have your hair 
that 


rinse it thoroughly. 
youre an 


treme 


fancy hair arrangement. 


cut regularly so won't have 


shaggy look 
lo keep your hair under control with- 


you 


out making it look greasy, practice the 


60-second workout each morning — 50 
seconds to massage your sci ulp briskly 
with a good hair preparation, plus 10 


seconds to comb it into place. 


QO. | am underweight and can’t seem 
to gain. Can you suggest a diet? 


1. Before going on any diet 
Your add those de- 
sired pounds may” be due to an infection 
that could be serious if it’s not attended 
to. If your doctor 


, see your 


doctor inability to 


‘grees that you're un 


derweight but healthy, he will help you 
plan a diet 


Q. My legs are somewhat heavy. 
What kind of shoes should I wear to 
make them look slimmer when I get 
dressed up? 


A. Your best choice is a plain opera 
pump, cut low in front, and with a me- 
dium-high heel. High heels, ankle straps, 
and other fancy trimmings are not for 
you. They only make your legs con- 
spicuous. Choose dark-toned stockings 
to help make your legs appear slimmer, 
preferably hosiery with seams. And be- 
ware of stockings with f: incy heels or an- 


kle bracelets they scream for attention! 


Show Off That Summer Tan... 
Of course you want to preserve your 
summer tan right down to the last little 
freckle. And the best way to do this is 
to wear light, soft colors. Pink and coral 
lipsticks will highlight your tan. Pastel 
blouses, 


sweaters, and dresses will do 


the same. 


oO 7 2 


Treats For Your Teeth . . . Doctors 
claim that teen-aged tooth 


largely due to many 


trouble is 
sweets. Try 
rinsing your mouth out with water after 
meal. And feel that 
gnawing in your stomach, eat some fruit 
instead of some 
candy. Your teeth will probably improve 


too 


each when you 
an apple or a pear 


and you'll save your ippetite for meais! 





Hands First . .. Whether you're cap- 
tain of the football team or the head 
cheerleader, your hands make a definite 
impre ssion on everyone you meet. And 
grimy, bitten nails and rough hands cer- 
tainly give the wrong impression. The 
solution is easy — and not very time- 
consuming—a weekly manicure. 

For the boys, each week spend a few 
minutes with your hands and _ nails. 
Scrub under your fingernails with a good 
brush. Soap your hands thoroughly to 
remove Car grease, dirt, or paint. Keep 
your fingernails cut short and neatly 
rounded. 

For the girls, a session with emery 
board, cuticle remover, and, if you'd like, 
nail polish is in order. First: Wash your 
hands carefully, being especially careful 
to get under the n uils. Apply the cuticle 
remover. Use the emery board to keep 
your nails attri ictively groomed. No inch- 
long claws, please! If you use polish, 
upply it carefully and renew it often to 
avoid that chippe d look. A coat of color- 
less polish gives your nails more body 
“nee often keeps them from splitting and 
breaking. 

o ° ° 

Funny How Smiles Catch On! A 
friendly your face not 
makes you look good, but also makes 
who see you feel good. No matter 
how carefully groomed or well-dressed 
may be, 


smile on only 


those 


you you won't create a good 
impression unless you wear a pleasant 


expression. 


IN THE LOOKING GLASS 


of» 


(a) 

To be well-groomed, every girl needs a 
‘round-the-clock beauty routine. Start with 
50 strokes of the brush morning and night 
for silky soft hair with a healthy sheen. 


> 
i 


(b) 

A soap-and-water treatment is a basic 
beauty principle for complexion care. 
With warm water, mild soap, and soft 
cloth, wash your face at least twice a day. 


(c) 

A good cold cream or cleansing cream 
helps to take off makeup quickly and 
easily. Remove cream with fresh clean 
facial tissues. Wipe gently but thoroughly. 





SCRUB SET 


1. CLEAN! Medicated Scrub Soap goes deep to rout out grime 
hardened oi/ and make-up. Special oatmeal ingredient stimulates 
surface circulation, heips rid skin of deep-seated impurities. 

2. CLEAR! Medicated Refining Lotion keeps troublesome skin 
bacteria in check. 

3. MEDICATE! Medicated Blemish Cream promotes healing of 
blemishes all night long. 

IMPORTANT: Use your Scrub Set faithfully, every day, following 
each step... for a clearer, more attractive complexion. $2.85. 
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For beauty the modern way 


Doro 


In Canada, too. 


thy Gray 





Perry Como Says, 


“SEE THE NEW AUTOMATIC 45 ‘VICTROLA” 
THAT PLAYS 33's TOO!" IT'S ONLY *49°° 


Today‘s biggest bargain in music! 
RCA Victor presents an entirely new 
kind of phonograph—an automatic 
“Victrola” 45 that plays 33%, too. 
Now you can buy the two speeds you 
like best... for only a few dollars 
more than a “45” alone. 

Most practical you can buy! Plays 15 
“45's” or one 33% automatically. As 
a “45” it plays almost 2 hours of 
music with a single load. As a 33% 
it plays your favorite 10- and 12-inch 
long-play records. 

Easy to operate—and virtually trou- 
ble-free! World’s most dependable 


record changer. Tone arm is whisper- 
light to protect records. And the deep, 
clear “Golden Throat” tone adds new 
brilliance to your records. 

Why pay for a speed you don’t use? 
Enjoy this new 2-speed portable wher- 
ever there’s an AC outlet. See, hear 
this newest sensation in sound at your 
RCA Victor dealer’s today! 


@ RcAVICTOR 


Manufacturer’s nationally advertised list prices 
shown, subject to change. Slightly higher far West 
and South, Most models also available in Canada. 
@®RCA trademark for record players. 


Specifically designed to play your 2 favorite speeds! Portable in 2-tone blue or tan-and-brown simulated leather (9ED31) $49.95. Extra 
powerful deluxe portable model (9ED32) $54.95. (Other models priced from $32.95.) 


SPECIAL-—-GET 40 PERRY COMO 
HITS FOR $5. All you do to get in on 
this great offer is buy any automatic 
“Victrola.” Then, for just $5, you'll get 
ten “45” EP Como records (original cost 
$14.90). Album includes all-time hits 
like “Hot Diggity,” “Temptation” and 
“Prisoner of Love.” 











Sharing Time 








dy 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Planning for “‘Sharing Time’’ 


S I start to work on any new project, 

I try to get my thinking into focus 
by putting down on paper the reasons 
I am doing this task, what it is to be 
and what I hope to accomplish thereby 
(Sounds like any teacher working on 
her plans for the year, doesn't it?) Once 
in awhile | gotten my thinking 
all organized, only to lose the record 
of it in the a stack of 
papers. This time I am determined to 
keep my ideas in front of me all year 
right where I can pencil in additional 
notes and occasionally check 
And what better place to put my think- 
ing than in “Sharing Time”—where al] 
of us can add to it and check our prog 


have 


files or amid 


myself 


ress. 

As I see the makeup of this new page 
now there would be room for a selec- 
tion of the following— 

Editorials 

Ideas to Try 

Reviews of Children’s Books 

Suggestions for Adult Reading 

And I Quote (from articles and 

speeches ) 

Classroom Fun 

Delightful Moments 

For Your Use (new and interesting 

equipment and supplies) 

Reports on Conferences 

To Think Together (articles by edu- 

cators ) 


To Read Aloud 


We hope that you will want to add 
your ideas and thinking to ours—and 
contribute to the page. 


Our purposes and aims can now best 
be stated as follows: 

> To give teachers suggestions and 
leads as to the creative use of ma- 
terials. 

> To combine the best of theory with 
practical methodology in these sug- 
gestions. 

> To promote teacher-pupil planning; 
for the teacher and her pupils, think- 
ing together, can find the best ways 
to work. 

> To put teachers in tonch with each 


time- and 
exciting, 


other as they exchange 
energy-saving, as well as 


ideas. 

> To keep them informed about new 
and interesting equipment, supplies, 
texts, and_ the 
studies, 


results of research 
> To make every effort to widen the 
interest in, and the use of, children’s 
literature. 

> To tell teachers about a few highly 
readable and worthwhile adult books 


> To remind teachers of 
facts about the preadolescent (their 
interests and thei: and_ the 


kind of education best suited to their 


important 
wavs ) 


needs. 
> To give a lift to a day through 
a bit of fun, a 
touch of inspiration. 
> And. 


comfortable, warm, alive 


reminiscence, Or a 


make this a 
and friend- 


most of all to 


ly part of a magazine. 


War Fags 


Homework 


It was a parent who made me do my 
first serious thinking about the custom 
of sending home daily assignments for 
study work with One 
morning, fairly early in my teaching 
career, a child slid this note onto my 


desk: 
Dear Miss Harbage, 


This is to report that not only 
Paula but the entire family have a 
good, sound working knowledge of 
the use of inches, feet, and yards. 
We worked on nothing else last 
night. 


and students. 


Sincerely yours 


Mrs. . 


For the rest of that week I kept asking 
myself some questions. Who was being 
paid to teach? The parents or M. Har- 
bage? How were families going to have 
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] kept 


them? 


any time for fun together if 
setting up their 
Were Paula and her peers being de 


prived of play time? Did all children 


evenings for 


need the same homework assignments? 
Couldn't I dream up something more 
than feet 
and inches? The answers were all un 
comfortable ones—and the policy gradu 


interesting for home study 


ally changed. 


Love at First Sight 


A friend’s small boy, returning from 


his first day at school, went immedi- 
bathroom 


itely to the and washed his 
face and hands. Then he picked up a 
comb and began combing his hair 

The surprised mother, watching all 


asked, “Where are 
“I’m going to be married,” came the 


this you going?” 
reply 
Charles M. Harris, Bethany, Mo 


Christian Science Monitor 


Ideas to Try 


Making a collection of interesting 
signs found in classrooms has become 
a rewarding habit to one visitor, What 
can be 


intriguing parts of a 


marked 
Compliments and Criticisms 
The Papei of the Week 
We Do Good Work 
\ Report to the Public 
The Looking Corner 
What’s New? 
The Storytelling Corner 
What Is This? 
The Discovery Place 
The Treasure Spot 
The Sharing Table 
Good for Jane? 
What Comes Next? 
Who's Who in Room 
The Poetry Drawer 
The Best Book I’ve Re: 


room 


PLEASE! 
1: 























Christian Science Monitor 
“How about easing up a little on home- 
work? I'd like a few evenings for myself.” 
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WHERE TO FIND IT GUIDE 





Continued from page 10-T 


57. China Society of America, 125 E. 65th 
St., N. Y. C. 21. (Asia—P) 

58. Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
(Political Science, U. S.—P, F) 

59. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 530 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Clothing, Commerce 
Subjects, Community Relations, Cotton, 
English, Geography, Home Economics, Maps 

P, C, F, L) 

Coats & Clark, Inc., 430 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. 22. (Home Economics—L) 

61. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 27. (Africa, Agriculture, Asia, 
Atomic Energy, Commerce Subjects, Com- 
munications, Dairy, Economics, Education, 
Europe, Foods & Nutrition, Forestry, Health 
& Hygiene, Latin America, Lumbering, Met- 
als: steel, Petroleum, Political Science, So- 
cial Studies, Teaching, TV, UNESCO, U. N 

P, M: literature of the U. N. and its spe- 
cialized agencies) 

62. Committee for Economic Development, 
444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Economics 
P) 

63. Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
Glass—P, C, F) 

64. Crown Zellerbach Corp., 343 Sansome 
St.. San Francisco, Calif (Conservation, 
Forestry, Industry, Lumbering, Natural Re- 
sources, Paper—P, F) 


D 

65. Danish Information 
Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Europe: Denmark—P) 
66. Ronald Dawson Associates, 545 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Radio and TV—S) 
67. T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth 
So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Drama, 
reaching—S, catalogues) 

68. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. (Newspapers—P) 


N. ¥ 


Office, 588 Fifth 


Ave 
Music, 


69. Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. (Dramatics—P) 

70. Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (Drama—plays, 


) 

71. E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Del. (Available from Public 
Relations Dept.: Agricultural Chemicals, 
Economics, Health, Industry, Science—P. 
Available from Advertising Dept.: Coal, 
Dyes, Plastics, Rubber, Salt—P. Available 
from Textile Fibers Dept.: Textiles—P) 


72. Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence, 143 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 6. (Transpor- 
tation—P) 

73. Economic Institute 
tive Research Associates) 

74. Educational Research Bureau, 1129 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
(Economics, Education, Foods & Nutrition, 
Geography, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics, Latin America, Maps, Railroads—P, 
C, L) 

75. Educational Services, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
eign languages—F, R) 

76. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisc. (Publications for sale include Educa- 
tors Index of Free Materials; guides to free 
films, slidefilms, scripts, tapes, transcrip- 
tions, and elementary curriculum materials) 

77. Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio 
(Drama—plays, S) 

78. Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1. (English, Social 
Studies—filmstrips, R) 

79. European Community for Coal & Steel, 
Information Office, 220 Southern Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. (Europe, Social Studies— 
P, C, F, R) 

80. Evaporated Milk Assn., 228 No. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. (Home Economics—P, C, F) 


F 


81. Federa) Civi] Defense Administration, 


(see Administra- 


1730 Eye St., 
(English, for- 


Chief of Schools Branch, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Civil Defense—P) 

82. Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Public Information Dept., 33 Liberty St., 
N. Y. C. 45. (Commerce Subjects, Consumer 
Education, Economics, Industry, Social Stud- 
ies—P, films) 

83 Finland, Embassy of, 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
land—P) 

84. Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 1200 Firestone Parkway, 
Akron 17, Ohio. (Rubber—P, F) 

85 Ford Motor Co., Educational. Relations 
Dept., The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
(Driver Education, Economics, Education, 
Industry, Metals: steel, Safety, Science, 
Social Studies, Transportation—P, F) 

86 Foreign Policy Assn., Inc., 345 E. 46th 
St., N. Y. C. 17. (Africa, Asia, Economics, 
Europe, Political Science, Social Studies, U. 
N., U. S. foreign policy—P, C, L) 

87. Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Econom- 
ics, Political Science—P, M) 

88. Samuel French, Inc., 25 
N. Y. C. 36. (Drama—P) 

89. French Embassy, Press and Informa- 
tion Div., 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 21. (Africa, 
Europe: France—P, materials for teachers 
only) 

90 Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 153 E 
24th St., N. Y. C. 10. (Language Arts—R) 


G 


91. General Electric Co., Educational Re- 
lations, 1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y 
(Atomic Energy, Aviation, Communications, 
Economics, English, Guidance, Industry, 
Light, Science, TV—P, C, F, L) 

92. General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave., 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. (Economics, Health 
& Hygiene. Wheat—P, C, F) 

93. General Motors Corp., Public Rela- 
tions, Ed. Relations Section, P. O. Box 177, 
North End Station, Detroit 2, Mich. (Driver 
Education, Economics, Guidance, Social 
Studies, Transportation—P, L) 


1900 24th St., 
(Europe: Fin- 


W. 45th St., 





Mail the coupon to: 
Educational Relations Section 
Public Relations Staff—Dept. 404 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Here’s General Motors’ newest educational booklet 


“THE STORY of POWER” 


an instructional aid 


* 51 PAGES 


Covers the story of power 
from cave man to atomic 
man. Gives a full description 
of the many different kinds 


of power man has used—and 


* 11 CHAPTERS 


% 71 COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


uses today —including jet, 
nuclear, and solar power. 
Quantities are limited. To get 
your free copy, fill in the 
coupon and mail it today. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me a copy of The Story of Power. I plan to use it for the 





grade. I plan to use it to teach 


Name 





School 





Address 








City & State____ 





94. Germany, Embassy of the Federal Re- 
public of, Information Section, 1742-44 R St., 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. (Europe: Ger- 
many—P, C, F) 

95. Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 155 E. 44th 
St., N. Y. C. 17. (Communication, Commun- 
ity Relations, Education, Radio-TV, Teach- 
ing—P, C, F, L, R, M) 

96. Glass Container 
tute, Inc., 99 Park Ave., 

P) 

97. B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. (Driver Education, Eco- 
nomics, Rubber—P) 

98. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
16, Ohio (Commerce Subjects, Communica- 
tion, Economics, Education, English, Labor 
Metals, Rubber, Safety, Social Security 
Social Studies, Teaching—P, F, S by special 
request) 

99. Great Northern Railway 
tions Dept 175 E. Fourth St., St 
Minn. (Railroads—P) 

100. Grocery Manufacturers of 
Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17 
Nutrition, Home Economics—P) 

101. The Grolier Society, Inc., 2 W. 45th 
Dk, me 2s &. ae Encyclopedias, Reference 
Books, Language Arts, Science—P) 


Insti- 


(Glass 


Manufacturers 
u.-7..¢: 6 


Public Rela- 
Paul 1, 


America 
Foods & 


H 
Hardin Co., 109 14th 
N. W., Mason City, Iowa. (Drama—L, S) 
103. Household Finance Corp., Money 
Management Institute, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Clothing, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Driver Education, Economics, Foods 
& Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
Social Studies—P, F, L) 


102. Ivan Bloom 


nomics 


I 

104. Inland Steel Co Public 
Dept Dearborn & Monroe Sts., 
Ill. (Commerce Subjects, 
teel—P) 

105. Institute for Democratic Education 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Intercultural 
Relations—R) 

106. Institute of Life Insurance, Ed. Div., 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Commerce 
Subject Consumer Education, Economics 
Guidance, Home Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, Social Studies Pr. ¢. FF td 


Relations 
Chicago 3, 
Industry, Metals 
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Institute of Life Insurance, 
Educational Division 


488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


classroom quantities 


“Sharing the Risk” 


Available in 

without charge 
anew source unit for highschool social 
studies classes. This, plus teacher’s 
manual, takes up entire problem of 
financial risk and solutions. Each of 
9 chapters breaks down into exposi- 
tion, discussion questions, “do-you- 
know questions” case examples. Cata- 
log of other teacher aids in subject 
areas of business, home economics, 
social studies and mathematics avail- 
able free. Also catalog of pertinent 
films and film strips. ORDER YOUR 
SUPPLY OF SHARING THE RISK 


NOW. 
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107. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 
E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Safety—posters, 
films) 

108. International Apple Assn., 1302 18th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Agriculture, 
Fruits, Health & Hygiene, Home Economics 

P, C, F) 

109. International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, 1818 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Economics, Social Studies 
—P, posters, films) 

110. International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, Education Dept., 1710 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 19. (Civil Rights, Economics, Edu- 
cation, Industry: industrial relations, Labor, 


Social Studies, Television, UNESCO, U. N 
—P, F, M) 
111. Italian State Tourist Office, 21 E. 5lst 


St., N. Y. C. 22. (Europe: Italy—P) 


J 


112. Japan Tourist Association, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Asia: Japan—P 
Cc. 

113. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick 
N. J. (Health & Hygiene, Safety—P, C, F) 

114. Joint Council on Economic Education, 
2 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. (Conservation, 
Economics, Education, Natural Resources, 
Social Studies—P, F, L) 


K 

115. Kellogg Co., Home 
ices, Battle Creek, Mich 
tion, Health & Hygiene, 

P) 

116. Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educa- 
tional Dept., Neenah, Wisconsin. (Guidance, 
Health & Hygiene—P, C, F) 

117. Eastman Kodak Co., School Service 
Dept., 343 State St.. Rochester 4, N. Y 
(Photography—P, C, F, L) 

118. Kroger Food Foundation, 35 E. Sev- 
enth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio Foods & Nu- 
trition—P, C, F) 


Economics Serv- 
(Foods & Nutri- 
Home Economics 


L 


119. League of Women Voters of the 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington 6 
(Conservation, Political Science, Radio-TV 
l P, small charge, L) 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 608 Madison Ave Toledo 
3, Ohio. (Glass—L) 

121 Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave 
N. Y. C. 3. (Drama—L, S) 

122. Louisiana Dept. of 
Immigration, Immigration Div., 541 St. Ann 
St., New Orleans 16, La. (Cotton, Sugar—P 
raw cotton and rice samples sent on re- 
quest; Calif. quarantine regulations prohibit 
receipt of La. cotton) 


J. N 
120 


Agriculture and 


M 


123. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. at 82nd St., N. Y. C. 28. (Art—C) 

124. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19t! 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C Dairy 
Foods & Nutrition, Home Economics—P, F) 

125. Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Grair 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Ag- 
riculture—P, C, F) 

126. Morton Salt Co., 120 So 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Salt—P, first 
three cents each for additiona! copies 


LaSalle St 


copy free 


N 

127. National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Div. of Youth and Col- 
lege Activities, 20 W. 40th St =e € 

Civil Rights—P, C) 

128. National Assn for Mental Healt! 
Inc., Education Services, 10 Columbus Circle 
N. Y. C. (Community Relations, Dramatics 
Guidance, Health & Hygiene, Social Studies, 
Teaching—P, F, L, S) 

129. National Assn, of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Agriculture, Foods & Nutrition—P, F) 

130. National Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E 
48th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Guidance: careers in 
management, teaching, science, English—P, 
L) 

131. National Assn, of 
facturers, 545 Munsey Bldg 
D. C. (Foods & Nutrition—P, 
strips) 

132. National Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. (Education—films, R, cartoons) 

133. National Audubon Society, Audubon 
Junior Clubs, 1130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 28 
(Education, Natural Resources, Science, So- 
cial Studies—P, L) 

134. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., N. Y. C. 38. (Safety—P, F) 

135. National Broadcasting Co., Informa- 
tion Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C 
20. (Radio, TV—P) 

136. National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St., 
N. W., Washington 6. D. C. (Consumer Edu- 
cation, Foods & Nutrition, Fruits, Home 
Economics, Teachin P, C, L) 


Margarine Manu- 
Washington 4, 


chart film - 








The 
Sound 


0 


nowledge 


From Columbia Phonographs—the greatest 
name in an exciting new 
classroom experience with this new 1958 
Deluxe Manual Portable Four-Speed High- 
Fidelity Phonograph. Embodying entirely 
new principles in sound reproduction, this 


sound comes 


superb instrument makes it possible for 
your students to know “Listening in Depth” 
so that classroom use of this 
proven teaching aid becomes a memorable 
experience. We invite you to inquire about 
this new phonograph for your school at 
your local Columbia dealer’s, or write Co- 
lumbia Phonographs. 799 Seventh Avenue, 


New York, New York. 


every 


@ Two 8” P.M. speakers in detachable lid 

@ All wood cabinet covered with durable, 
washable pyroxylin-coated fabric 
Lid, containing speakers, is detachable for 
remote use in auditoriums, playgrounds, 
etc. 
Microphone for use as P.A. system 
Separate fading control for microphone 
High-powered 8-watt amplifier capable of 
handling 14-watt peaks 
4-speed, turret-controlled motor and turn- 
table 
Extra long “Fonofluid” tone arm permits 
playing of 16” transcription recordings 
Columbia-Ronette cartridge with two jew- 
eled styli 
Storage space for EP-1 Earphone attach- 
ment 
Built-in 45 rpm adaptor 
High-traction specially ridged rubber mat 
turntable 
Input jack for use with tuner or for stereo- 
phonic player 
30-foot connecting cord for remote speaker 
Available in black and light grey 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 
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TIMELY, TOPICAL 


for 


CURRENT EVENTS 


and 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Classes 


A CHANGING LIBERIA 


Africa's Progressive Democracy 
27 mins. — Color 


THE CORPORAL STORY 


A Guided Missile for American Defense 
16 mins. — Color 


THE DYNAMIC SOUTHEAST 


A New Look at the New South! (Available 
to states East of the Mississippi only) 
20 mins. — Color 


FREEDOM HIGHWAY 


A Film Epic Recreating Great Moments 
in American History. Available Nov. 1st 
42 mins. — Color 


LIFELINES U.S. A. 


America’s Merchant Marine, lifeline for 
overseas markets 
26 mins. — Color 


THE LIVING CIRCLE 


Middle America today—and tomorrow 
13% mins. — Color 


MAINLINE U. S. A. 


Railroading’s impact on the Nation’s 
growth and economy. 
20 mins. — Color 


SUI 


A Pipeline Brings Progress to Pakistan 
26 mins. — Color 


WASHINGTON-SHRINE OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 


A Beautiful NEW version of a screen 
classic! 
22 mins. — Color 


Order From Dept. ST 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Branches in: 


Ridgefield, N. J. La Grange, Ill. 
Broad at Elm 561 Hillgrove Ave. 


San Francisco Dallas, Texas 
799 Stevenson St. 1108 Jackson St. 





137. National Carbon Co., Div. of -Union 
Carbide Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. 
(Industry—P) 

138. National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Guidance, Labor, 
Safety, Social Studies—P, F, L, M) 

139. National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 16. (Educa- 
tion, Radio, Teaching—P, C, F, R, S) 

140. National Coal Assn., Public Relations 
Div., Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 
(Coal—P, C, F, L) 





Single copies available to teachers: Coal. 
A General Survey (20 pg. color reprint from 
“World Book.” The Bituminous Coal Story 
(16 pg. booklet on coal's origins, reserves 
mining, safety measures, new horizons 
Cutaway View of an Underground Mine 
The Beginnings of Coal (8 pg. article). Map 
of Coal Areas in the USA. A Miracle of 
Modern Chemistry. (folder showing chem- 
ical derivatives from coal) 














141. National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation (NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Materials on safety educa- 
tion as it applies to farm safety, civil de- 
fense, driver education, fire, home econom- 
ics, science, and transportation—P, C, F, L; 
administrative and teaching materials only) 

142. National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19. (Intercul- 
tural Relations—P, C, F, L, R, S) 

143. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Education, Social Studies, Teaching 

-P, L, M) 

144. National Council of Jewish Women, 1 
W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 36. (Guidance, Inter- 
cultural Relations—P) 

145. National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill 
(English, Language Arts—P, F, L, R, M) 

146. National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6. Ill. (Agriculture, Consumer 
Education, Dairy, Foods & Nutrition, Health 
& Hygiene, Home Economics, Science, 
Teaching—P, C, F, L) 

147. National Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Education; 
write for Publications List—P, =: 
American Education Week material) 

148. National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Div. of Public Ed., 301 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. 17. (Health & Hygiene, Science, 
Social Studies—P, C, F, L, S) 

149. National Geographic Society, School 
Service Div., 1146 16th St.. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Education, Geography, Maps, 
Science, Social Studies—P, L, M) 

150. National Industrial Conference Board, 
460 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Economics—C) 

151. National League for Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Education, Health & 
Hygiene—L) 

152. National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (Consumer Education, Guid- 
ance—P, F, for teachers only) 

153 National Planning Assn., 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
(Agriculture, Asia, Atomic Energy, Econom- 
ics, Industry, Labor, Latin America, Petrole- 
um, Political Science, Rubber—P) 

154. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Agricul- 
ture, Economics, Education—P, C, F) 

155. National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. (Drama— 
P, M) 

156. National Wildlife Federation, 232 Car- 
roll Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. (Con- 
servation, Natural Resources—P, L) 

157. Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Rubber—P, C, 


F) 

158. Netherlands Information Service, 711 
Third Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Europe: Holland— 
P, posters) 

159. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
St., N. Y. C. 5. (Economics, Social Studies— 
P, F) 

160. Norwegian Information Service, 290 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. Europe: Norway 
—P, F) 

161. Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 99 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Foods & Nutrition—P, L) 


P 


162. Pakistan, Embassy of, Information 





Teaching units and films 
on securities, investing, 
and economics for junior- 
senior hizh schools 
For FREE student materials and 
further information write— 
DR. ALLEN O. FELIX 
Director of Education 


New York Stock Exchange 
11 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 











Div., 2201 R St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Asia: Pakistan—P, C, F) 

163. Palmer Co., 349 Lincoln St., Hingham, 
Mass. (Education, English—P, M) 

164. Pan American Union, Division of Ed., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Central America, Edu- 
cation, Geography, Intercultural Relations, 
Language Arts, Latin America, Metals, 
Music, Natural Resources, Petroleum, Rub- 
ber, Social Studies, Sugar, Pan American 
Day materials—P, C) 

165. Pan American World Airways, Educa- 
tional Services, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Aviation, Geog- 
raphy, Social Studies, Transportation—P, L) 

166. Panoramic Studios, 6122 No. 2lst St., 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. (Africa, Agriculture, 
Asia, Australia, Aviation, Canada, Central 
America, Communication, Economics, Eu- 
rope, Geography, Immigration, Latin Ameri- 
ca, Maps, Petroleum, Political Science, Ship- 
ping, Transportation, UNESCO, U N., 
Wheat, Wool—P, C) 

167. Personal Products Corp., Educational 
Director, Milltown, N. J. (Consumer Educa- 
tion, Health & Hygiene, Home Economics— 
P, C, F) 

168. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Glass—P) 

169. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (D-ama—P, M, S) 

170. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St. N. Y. C. 16. (Africa, Aviation, Civil 
Rights, Community Relations, Conservation, 
Guidance, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics, Immigration, Natural Resources, Po- 
litical Science, Social Studies, UNESCO, 
U. N.—P) 


171. Radio Corp. of America, Educational 
Services, Camden 2, N. J. (Science, TV—P; 
Music—R) 

172. Readers’ Choice, Budget Book Serv- 
ice, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (English, 
Reading: paperbound books for all ages— 
catalog) 


Ss 


173. Salada Tea Co., Inc., 155 Berkeley 
St., Boston 16, Mass. (Tea—M) 

174. Santa Fe Railway, 80 E. Jackson St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. (Railroads—P, C, F) 

175. Scholastic Book Bazaars, 33 W. 42nd 
St.. N. Y. C. 36. (Reading—P, C, S) 

176. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Education, 
English, Health & Hygiene, Music, Political 
Science, Science, Teaching, U. N.—P, C, F, 
L) 

177. Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Science—P, C, F, L, 


M) 

178. Sheaffer Pen Co., Public Relations 
Dept., 301 Ave. H, Ft. Madison, Iowa. (Edu- 
cation, Science—P, C, F) 

179. Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St.. N. Y. C 
20. (Petroleum—P, C, F) 

180. Swift & Co., Agricultural Research 
Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, III. 
(Foods & Nutrition; livestock and meat 
packing—P) 

181. Swiss National Travel Office, 10 W. 
49th St., N. Y. C. 20. (Europe: Switzerland 
—P, F) 





T 

182. Teen Age Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. 36. (English, Reading: junior and 
senior high school—P, C) 

183. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. N. Y. C. 36. (Agriculture, Commerce 
Subjects, Conservation, Economics, Natural 
Resources, Social Security—P, C, F, M, S, 
books) 

184. Tufts Univ., 
Medford 55, Mass 
Relations, Political 

P, for sale) 

185. Turkish Information Office, 
52nd St., N xs, ¢€ (Europe: 
UNESCO, U. N.—P, C, F) 


Civic Education Center, 
(Economics, Intercultural 
Science, Social Studies 


444 E. 
Turkey, 


195. U. S. Dept. of the Air 
mander, 3500th USAF Recruiting 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
(Guidance—career pamphlets) 

196. U S. Dept. of the Army, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Washington 25, D. C., Attention: AGSN 
(Guidance—career pamphlets) 

197. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D. C. (Clothing, 
Cotton, Industry, Metals—P: Facts for In- 
dustry series) 

198. U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Australia, Aviation, Canada, Civil 
Defense, Education, Foods & Nutrition, 
Home Economics, Language Arts, Photog- 
raphy, Reading, Safety, Science, Teaching, 
Radio-TV—P, L, M) 


Force: Com- 
Wing, 
Ohio. 
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Portland 4, Ore (Industry, Lumbering, 
Natural Resources—P, F) 

206. Western Union Telegraph Co., Em- 
ployee Relations Dept., 60 Hudson St., N. 
Y. C. 13. (Communication—P, F) 

207. Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 
So. Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. (Drama 
P, plays, readings) 

208. Weyerhaeuser 
tional Bank Bldg., St 
servation, Construction 
ing—P, C, F, M) 

209. Wild Root Co., Inc., 1740 Bailey Ave 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. (Health & Hygiene—P) 

210. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
Ave., N. Y. C. 52. (All subjects; publishers 
of cumulative indices to books, periodicals 
pamphlets, films, filmstrips, biography, etc.) 


Sales Co., First Na- 
Paul 1, Minn. (Con- 
Industry, Lumber- 


U 199. U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Corp., Public Relations Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Serv- 65th St., N. Y. C. 21. (Social Studies—F, L) 
N. Y. C. 16. (Education: ice, Washington 25, D. C. (Economics, Guid- 212. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public In- 
business—P, C, M) ance, Labor—P, C, send for list of publica- struction, Curriculum Div., State Capitol 

187. Union Pacific Railroad, Public Rela- tions) Madison 2, Wise. (Art, Home Economics 
tions Dept., 1416 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Neb 200. U. S. Dept. of the Treasury, Savings Language Arts, Natural Resources—P) 
(Railroads—P) Bonds Div., Ed. Section, Washington 25, 213. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 W. 46th St 


3ureau of 211. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E 
186. Underwood 
Dept., 1 Park Ave., 


203. West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 1410 


188. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero D.C. (Economics: thrift education—P, C, F) N. Y. C. 36. (Wool—P, F) 

Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. (Aviation, Maps, 201. U. S. Government Printing Office, 214. World Book Encyclopedia Reference 

Transportation—P, C, F, L) Div. of Public Documents, Washington 25, Library, Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational 

189. United Fruit Co., Educational Dept., D. C. (Many subjects: write for price lists Div., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54 

Pier 3, North River, N. Y. C. 6. (Central of government publications—P, for sale) Ill. (Teaching units on many subjects to 

America, Consumer Education, Foods & Nu- accompany World Book Encyclopedia—P) 

trition, Fruits, Geography, Latin America, Vv 

Shipping, Sovial Studies—P, F, L) 

190. United Nations, Dept. of Public In- 202. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., AUDIO-VISUAL 

formation, N. Y. C. 17. (U. N.—P, C, F on 1011 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 60. (Guid- * 

rental, L, ’M) ance, Industry—P) Film Sources 

191. United Nations, Radio Div., Dept. of (Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” 

Public Information, N. Y. C. 17, (U.N.—R, S) Ww for distributor; “si” and “sd” mean 

192. U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, . P 

Educational Services Branch, 1717 H_ St., silent and sound, respectively. Unless 

N. W., Washington, D. C. (Atomic Energy— __S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. (Con- otherwise noted, films from these 

P, L) servation, Forestry, Lumbering, Natural Re- sources are 16mm sound, usually for 
193. U. S. Committee for the United Na- sources—P, F, L) rent or sale.) ; 

tions, 816 2ist St.. N. W., Washington 6, 204. Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., ? 

D. C. (U. N.—P, C, F, L) 461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif American Museum of Natural History (D) 
194. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Con- (Foods & Nutrition, Home Economics, Sug- Central Park West at 79th St., N. Y. C. 24 

servation Service, Information Div., Ed ar—P, F; distribution limited to states west (Natural science, history, social studies, 

Relations Branch, Washington 4, D. C of the Mississippi, plus Ill. and Wisc.) etc.; some filmstrips for service charge and 

(Conservation—P, C) 205. Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bidg., 








Teachers in two important high school subject areas—science and world history 
* —will recognize immediately the importance of these new Coronet films. Each 
will help teach more in less time. These new subjects bring to thirty-five the 
number of Coronet films in world history and to forty-five those in high school 
science. To receive the new Coronet catalogue containing full information about 
films in history and science, in either color or black-and-white. simply use the 
coupon below. New Coronet Films for High School Science 


Behavior in Animals and Plants 
of tropism, refiex action, instinct, and intelligence. 
How Living Things Change (! reel, 11 min.). An examination, comparison, and illus- 
tration of the theories of Darwin, Lamarck, and de Vries. 
The Nature of Color (New) (1 reel, 11 min). A clarification and demonstration of 
the nature of color and the principles of color mixing in painting, photography, and printing. 
Reproduction in Animals (| ree!, 1! min.). The function of each parent, three main 
types of sexual reproduction, the development of the embryo, and the birth processes are 
illustrated. 
Understanding Our Universe 
learned and is learning about the universe. 

New Coronet Films for World History 
The French Revolution (1'/2 reels, 16 min.). Coronet's first 
picture re-enacts the major events of a turbulent period. 
The Ancient Orient: The Far East (11 reels, 13% min.). An unusually rich film on 
the growth and achievements of early civilization in India, China, and Japan. 
Early American Civilizations (Mayan, Aztec, Incan) (''4 reels, 132 min.). The 
culture, history, and contributions of three great civilization, 
The Mayas (! reel, 11 min.). The ruins of an ancient American civilization tell us how 
the people lived and presents their contributions in many fields. 
The Napoleonic Era (11 reels, 13 min.). The great moments of 1796-1815 — from 
Napoleon's rise to power through the disintegration of the Empire. 


1 reel, 11 min.). Clear definitions and illustrations 


science 
and ~< 
world 
history 


“S 


1 reel, 11 min.). A vivid presentation of how man has 


**spectacular’’ motion 


Each of these new films is available in either full, natural color or black and white. 
The Nature of Color (New) is available in color only. 


ee ee eee ae ee ee oe 


CORONET FILMS 
If you are seriously considering purchase, fill in coupon for Department ST-957, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


preview prints of these new Coronet films. If interested in ‘ 
rental only, request a list of Coronet film libraries | Please send me preview prints without charge of the films indicaied on the 
ad } 


“—! enclosed list. (Clip the list of films and the coupon.) 
Coronet Films 


1 am interested in possible rental of these films. Please send me your new 
The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 


100-page catalogue and a list of all Coronet tilm rental libraries. 
CORONET BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Write for preview 


EE . a 
0 
Address___ — a —_ slabiatmintenideats 
(es a Zone State__ 


a 
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Films (D), 347 Madison Ave., 
(Wide variety of films from 
many sources: English, history, science, so- 
cial studies, home economics, arts, crafts, 
sports, entertainment; free and rental sound 
films, most in color.) 
Bailey Films, Inc. (P 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 


Association 


BT. G& 


and D), 
28, Calif 


6509 De- 





Classroom Films 
FOR SALE AND RENT 
Write for free catalog today! 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 











Bray Studios, Inc 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 19 


hygiene phys 


(P and D), 729 Seventh 
(Varied subjects—health 
hemistry, biology 
training, nature and 
etc si, sd, list of in- 
oan films for classroom.) 
Communication Research, Inc 


ology 
aViation vocational 
geography subjects 
structional free 

sjureau of 


— — 








— 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips 
Each can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


CORP 
250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


e fan ‘ rO GROW ON series 
HOLOGY © AZZ and AMERICAN FOLK } 
'ONAL am ITERATURE series 
f re isanes recordings on 
FOLKWAYS I 
‘ reproduction and 
For compiete cataiog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
6.N.Y 


117 West 46th St New York 3 


HIGH 


teed for quality of content 


if you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 

How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. SC9 
200 Vorick St., WV. 14 


Booklet 
on 
Publishing 
Your 


Book 





(D), 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. (Fire pre- 
vention, home economics, medical subjects; 
some free loan films.) 

Bureau of Mines (P and D), Graphic 
Services, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
(Mining, state resources; loan only.) 

Business Education Films, Film Center 
Bidg.. 630 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Film 
rental library for al! business subjects.) 
Booking Dept.: 4607—16th St., Brooklyn 4, 
N. Y 

Carlin Films, Inc., 450 W. 56th St., N. Y. C 
19. (Films for children and adults on peo- 
ples of the world; color, sd.) 

Cathedral Films (P and D), 140 No. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif. (Color and b&w 
si, sd; religious, Bible stories, Christmas 
films; filmstrips.) 

Churchill-Wexler 
and D), 801 No 
38, Calif. (Science 
only.) 

Contemporary 


Filn Productions (P 
Seward St., Los Angeles 
and social studies; sale 
Films, Inc D 13 E. 37th 
—~naset & Film classics, documen- 
taries, art, mental health, children's films.) 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on guidance, 
natural and social sciences, language and 
study skills, health, business, physical edu- 
cation, mathematics, home economics, teach- 
er training; usually 11 min., b&w or color.) 

Pat Dowling Pictures (P and D), 1056 So 
Robertson Bivd Los Angeles 35, Calif 
(Special subjects, elementary science, social] 
studies; sale only: films and filmstrips 

Dudley Pictures Corp P), 9908 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. (Indus- 
trial, educational, theatrical films; color, sd 
some 35mm.) 

Educational Film Library Assn. (D), 345 
E. 46th St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Number of educa- 
tionally produced films.) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P and D 
Wilmette, Ill. (Classroom films on sciences, 
geography, American story arts, music, 
health social studies home economics, 
mathematics, athletics, child study film- 
strips.) 

PPPPIL OLE L LOLOL OLDOLDOLOLOLLLOLODOLOV: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P and 
D), Wilmette. ind black 


16mm and 35mm 


Miinois. Color and 


white sound films film 


strips for primary, middle secondary and 


adult levels. Catalogs available by writing 


to above address. Branches in major cities. 


PPP PPP PPLPL PIPL LPL LLL O LOLOL LOOP LLL LaLa 


Film 
10521 Santa 
Calif 

Film Images, Inc. (D), 1860 Broadway 
N. Y. C. 23. (Adult education, cultural films.) 

Films, Incorporated (D), 1150 Wilmette 
Ave Wilmette, Il. (Entertainment films 
and short subjects; rental.) 

Films of the Nations (D), 62 W. 45th St 
N. Y. C. 19. (International understanding, 
social studies, art, nature studies.) 

General Pictures Productions, Inc 
D), 1702 Keo Way, Des Moines 14 
(Educational subjects.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Nature 
films, particularly on birds; si and sd.) 

Paul Hoefler Productions (P and D), 7934 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif 
(Elementary and secondary subjects; sale.) 

Hollywood Film Enterprises (P and D), 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. (So 
America and other geography subjects, Zane 
Grey adventures, Walt Disney cartoons.) 

Ideal Pictures, Inc (D), 58 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Feature, Western, 
religious, educational, free-loan films.) 

Institute of Visual Training, Inc. (P and 
D), 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Free-loan 
‘films on geography, health, history, home 
economics, science, social studies, voca- 
tional training, etc.; sd, some color.) 

International Film Bureau (D), 57 E 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 
sales source for films of art, child care, dis- 
tributive education, drama, education, ele- 
mentary science, foreign languages, mental 
health and social science; also filmstrips, 
cabinets, cases, reels, screens, and Spanish 
records.) 

The Jam Handy Organization 


California (P and D), 
Blvd Angeles 25, 


Associates of 
Monica 


Los 


P and 


Iowa 


and D), 


(P and D), 


2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Pri- 
mary, elem., and secondary science, reading, 
music, guidance, social studies, English, 
mathematics, teacher training, vocational 
subjects; filmstrips and motion pictures.) 

Knowledge Builders (P and D), Visual 
Education Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y. 
(Classroom films.) 

Library Films, Inc., (D), 25 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. 36. (Features, educational, religious, 
sale only.) 

Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P and D), 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. (Voca- 
tional guidance films; filmstrips.) 

McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. (P and D), 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social studies, language arts, edu- 
cation and child guidance, science; films and 
filmstrips for classroom use.) 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D), 3 
East 54th St.. N. Y. C. 22. (Free films on 
science, home economics, social studies 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational guid- 
ance, assembly programs.) 





NOW 
IN POCKETBOOK FORM 


THREE TITLES 


in the 

Living Democracy Series 
NEW 

WHAT ABOUT WAR? 
REVISED 

CAPITALISM. way oF rreevom 


REWRITTEN 
THE ISMS AND YOU 


published by 
She Civic &ducation 
Center 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE SERIES is approved by ond 
available from 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
for the SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


60¢ each 45¢ in quantity 


Examination copies available 











TRAVEL RIGHT 


Evrope—Request reservations NOW (S) 
Check choice and mail today. 

1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 
2. Conducted tour folders—Europe (1) U.S.A.) 
3. Origins of New Enaland Tour Jun. 23-Jul. 4 [7 
‘A Course on Wheels” N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 
79 Newbury St. 


_-ARNOLD TOURS Mass. 








Boston, 


: You cs PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for ° 
@ wthors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST? 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 





Modern 


(Colo ana 


Museum of 
= &. C 
art books, 
exhibitions 

National 
Education 
Laboratories), 
ington 6, D. C 

National Film Board of 
D), 630 Fifth Ave., Suite 
(Also filmstrips. ) 

Rembrandt Films (P and D), 15 E 
a. —. 2s oc Oe Varied subjects.) 

Shilin Film Service Corp., 450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. C. 19. (Free-loan films issued by P 
Lorillard Co. treating Indians of America; 
sd, color.) 

Simmel-Meservey, 
W. Pico Blvd., 
filmstrips.) 

Sterling-Movies U. S. A 
Gist St., N. Y. C. 23 
color.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
(D), Bureau of Publications, W. 120t! 
Ss Zz. YY. € Fe Teacher films 
pamphlets, reference pooks, standardized 
tests.) 

Teaching Film Cudledions (D), 25 
43rd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Short subjects and 
excerpts from feature motion pictures, pro- 
duced by member co.'s of M.P.A. of America, 
selected for school use by committees rep- 
resenting nat’l curriculum organizations.) 

United Nations, Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, Film and Visual Information Div., 
U. N., N. Y. C. 17. (Films produced to in- 
terpret U. N. and world problems; also in- 
formation on films for international and 
U. N. study; U. N. filmstrips available from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
formation, Motion Picture Service (P and 
D), Washington 25, D. C. (Films on agri- 
culture, home economics, forestry; filmstrips 
available only by purchase from Photo 
Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., N. W., Washington 
i, DB. C.) 

United World Films 
Ave., N. Y. C. 29 


Art, 
b&w 
b&w color les 
and teaching portfolios.) 

Education Assn., Div. of Adult 
Service (also, National Training 
1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 


11 W. 53rd St., 
films for rent; 
also filmstrips, 


Canada (P and 
658, N. Y. C. 20 


48th 


Inc P and D), 
Los Angeles 35, Calif 


9113 
(Also 


(D 3 W 
films, mostly 


Inc 
(Free sd 


Office of In- 


(P and D), 1445 Park 
(Instructional films; cur- 
riculum integrated with sciences, social 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
arts, track and field. Official distributor of 
U. S. government films—U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and 17 government agencies; indus- 
trial and vocational training; documentary, 
agriculture,.. science, history, and aviation 
films, etc.; free sponsored by indus- 
try.) 
Yale 
Fourth Ave 


films, 


Jniversity ress ilm 
Universit P Fil 


N.7.¢c. 


Service, 386 


Filmstrip Sources 


American Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Social sciences for jr. and sr. high; film- 
strips only.) 

Artisan Productions (P 
Box 1827, Hollywood 28, 
tural relations.) 

The Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc. (D), Val- 
halla, N. Y. (Social studies, business, sports, 
etc.; 35mm filmstrips, sale only. Also A-V 
equipment, accessories; records.) 

Herbert E. Budek Co., 324 Union 
Hackensack, N. J. (History, history of art 
culture, geography social science, etc.; 
slides, b&w and color; 35mm filmstrips.) 

Filmfax Productions (P and D), 10 E 
43rd St., N. Y. C. (Social studies; sale only.) 

Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave.,N. ¥.C 
17. (English, folktales, mathematics, 
ence, social studies.) 

Heritage Filmstrips, 
Rego Park 74, N. Y 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 
31 Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 
(Social Studies.) 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y.C 
20. (Filmstrips for sale only; 35mm single 
frame, si.) 

Long Filmslide 
Ave., El Cerrito, 
science.) 

New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities (P and D), Times Square, N. Y. C. 
36. (Current events; 35mm filmstrips, sale 
only.) 

Society for Visual 
W. Diversey Parkway 


>, - © 
(Intercul- 


and 
Calif 


St., 


sci- 


Inc., 89-11 63rd Dr., 


Fairmont 
studies and 


Service, 7505 
Calif. (Social 


1345 
(Cat- 


Education, Inc., 
Chicago 14, Ill 





“Far superior to any other audio-visual 
aid I have used before.” Seattle 
“I am surely enjoying these filmstrips 
and oh! my students are really learning 
faster with their use.” Delhi, La. 
The New York Times 
Filmstrips on Current Affairs 











alogue covering lit., angi e 
studies, sciences, mathe 
physical education, vocat 
filmstrips and 2x2 
also equipment.) 

Stillfilm, Inc. (P 35 So 
Pasadena 1, Calif All 
ects for elementary and secondary 
and kindergarten; 35m si filmstrips 
and color.) 

Visual Sciences, 599 ST 
N. Y. (Jr. and sr igh sehoo 
mentary science, atomic energy 
Study,’ Safety"’ and 


social 
and 


arts, etc 


arts 
ealth 
nne 
Slides, b&w and color 
Raymond Ave., 
educational sub- 
grades 
b&w 
30x Suffern 
anc 
How to 
filmstrips.) 


eie- 


other 
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RECORDS AND TAPES 


Audio Book Co., 501 Main St., St 
Mich. (Great literature, children’s 

lisc, 16 rpm audio books.) 

4-V Tape Libraries, Inc 
New Brunswick, N. J 
folk songs, ed., poetry 

Stanley Bowmar Cc 
(Folk and dances 
cial studies.) 

Boy Scouts of America, Nev 
N. J Scouting activities—disc.) 
Bremner Records, Wilmette 5, 
dial reading, arithmetic 


Joseph, 


classics 


396 George St 
(Classical, pop 
pre-recorded tapes 
Inc., Valhalla, N. Y 
Singing games sO- 


songs 


Brunswick 


disc.) 

POLO LOLL LOLOL LOL LOL OCLOLIOLLOLDOOLS: 

Bremner Records, Wilmette 5, Lllinois. For 
the child who is a poor reader—The Sound 
Way To Easy Reading—new home tutoring 
course that drills the child in phonics 
with records and cards. University tests 
and parent's reports show children gain 
up to a full year’s grade in 6 weeks 
Musical Multiplication Records 
child in the tables from 2s to 
catchy rhymes and 


wit! 


drill 
12s 


rollicking tunes 
PPPPPLLPPLO LOL LLOL OL LOLOL LOLOL LLLOL a 


READING IN ACTION 


giver 
ANCY LARRIE K, Ea 
nN 


tion 
Associa 
ng 
\ Readi 
ationa 


Inter proceeding? 


Conferen ‘ 957 
‘ y7 
Volume 2,1 
¥ 
a < or 
pout ans P° 2 
wo ot jon of 


> 
| 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for copies 
of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation Conference Proceedings as 
follows: 

NAME 


ADDRESS___ 


STATE 


i a 





Remittance must be enclosed with order. Copies shipped postpaid. Supply is limited. 


The Official Proceedings of the 
1957 Conference of the 
International Reading Association 


May 10-11, 1957 
Nancy Larrick, Editor 


This 176-page volume includes the pa- 
pers and discussion of over 100 reading 
experts who participated in the two- 
day conference. 


$2.00 per copy (postpaid); $1.50 for 
each additional copy ordered at the 
same time and sent to same address. 


Published and distributed on a non-profit 
basis by Scholastic Magazines 


Send your order now with check 


or post office money-order 


() One copy of READING IN 
ACTION at $2.00 


_—. additional copies 
at $1.50 each 


(C) One copy of BETTER READERS 
FOR OUR TIMES (1956 Con- 
ference Proceedings) at 
$2.00 


—. additional copies 
at $1.50 each 
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FREE COPY... 


of an outstanding new play will be 
sent to any high school play director 
who wishes to consider it seriously 
for production at his school 


FAMILY 
NOBODY 
WANTED 


is the title of this play. (3 Acts, cast 7m, 
10w. One set. Royalty, $25.00.) The plot 
concerns an unusual family adopted by 
a young minister and his wife, the 
young people coming from such widely 
scattered backgrounds that the family 
forms a miniature United Nations. The 
play has young romance, excitement, 
comedy, and high ideals 








TO RECEIVE A FREE COPY 
el a letter 


your name t 


ucivertisement 
with 


The Dramatic 
Publishing Company 


ip this 
and send it 


179 N. Michigan Ave 


Chicago 1, Ill. 





YOUR USE 
now available from one source 


Over 1,200 
McGRAW-HILL 
YOUNG AMERICA 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
filmstrips 


for all grade levels 
all subject areas 


Write today for our new catalogues 
just off the presses. 
Text-Film Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 




















Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth 
N. Y. C. 16. (Literature, poetry, 
drama—disc recordings.) 

Chandler Recordings, Inc., 277 W. 12th 
St.. N. Y. C. 14. (Children’s literature, folk 
music, music appreciation—disc recordings.) 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. Johns 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. (Poetry, music, drama, literature— 
disc recordings; new catalogues in prep. for 
both secondary and primary levels.) 

Cook Laboratories, Inc., 101 Second St., 
Stamford, Conn. (“Sounds of our Times” 
on-the-spot disc recordings from Mexico, 
Israel, the Caribbean, U. S.) 

Dover Publications, Inc., 
N. Y. C. 10. (Languages 
phrase books.) 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Ab- 
ernathy Dr., Los Angeles 45, Calif. (Dis- 
cussions for teachers on professional sub- 
jects: disc.) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Language and litera- 
ture—dise recordings.) 

EMC Recordings Corp., 806 E. Seventh 
St.. St. Paul 6, Minn. (Religious, language, 
bus. ed., music—pre-recorded tapes.) 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 1. (Dise recordings based on 
Landmark Books, also filmstrips.) 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. C 
36. (Folk music, poetry—dise recordings, 
pre-recorded tapes.) 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 10. (Spoken language series—disc 
recordings and pre-recorded tapes.) 

Institute for Democratic Education, 515 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Human rela- 
tions—dise recordings.) 

Kent State Univ., Audio 
Kent, Ohio. (Educational subjects—pre-re- 
corded tapes. Catalogues at $1 each avail- 
able from DAVI, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

Lewellen’s Productions, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill (Atomic 
hygiene—dise recordings.) 

Lyrichord Discs, Inc., 
N. Y. C. 19. (Classical 
music—disc recordings.) 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. (Poetry 
disc recordings, pre-recorded tapes.) 


Ave., 
prose, 


920 
-dise 


Broadway, 
recordings, 


Visual Center, 


400 «Hill 
energy, 


Ave., 
mental 


619 W. 54th 
and American 


St., 
folk 


PEN PALS 


Caravan of East and West, 
65th St., N. Y. C. 21. Write M 
director. Cost is $l a year 
quarterly magazine 

International Friendship League, 40 Mt 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston 8, Mass. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Miss Edna MacDonough, executive secre- 
tary, for registration forms. Lists 139 coun- 
tries, territories. Small fee for student's 
life membership. Correspondents ‘‘matched"’ 
according to age, interests 

International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Ore. Write to N. H. Crowell, 25 cents each 
address Minimum order four’ English, 
French, German, Spanish, etc., for junior 
and senior high school students. Teachers 
write for enrollment blanks. 

Interscholastic Correspondence Depart- 
ment, Student Forum on International Re- 
lations, P. O. Box 733, San Francisco, Calif. 
Write to Mrs. Alice Wilson, director. High 
school lists of 10 names or more (no ele- 
mentary school lists, no individual re- 
quests). 10 cents per name 

Pen Friends Committee, English-Speak- 
ing Union, 16 E. 69th St., N. Y. C. Write 
to A. B. Grant, chairman. Stud ts onm!v, 
9 through 16; groups preferred. State ages 
and number of applicants. Pen friends 
abroad are mostly in British schools. No 
charge for services. 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 
Write to R. C. Mishek, general manager. 
Over 50 foreign countries; all student cor- 
respondence in English. 25 cents per name. 

Youth of All Nations, Inc., 16 Saint Luke's 
Place, N. Y. C. 14. Write to Miss Clara 
Leiser, executive director. Annual dues of 
$1 include pen pals, hints on letter-writing 


Inc., 132 E 
A. Sohrab, 
and includes 


Fourth 
record- 


Records, 221 
(Literature—disc 


Newbery Award 
Ave., N. Y. C. 3. 
ings.) 

Pentron Corp., 777 So. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, Ill. (Pre-recorded tapes.) ‘ 

Phonotapes, Inc., 248 W. 49th St., N. Y. C 
19. (Music, poetry, languages—pre-recorded 
tapes, disc recordings.) 

Poetry Records, 475 Fifth Ave., N 
17. (Poetry—dise recordings.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Educational Ser- 
vices, Camden 2, N. J. (Music, speech, 
poetry—disc recordings, pre-recorded tapes.) 

Recorded Tape of the Month Club, Inc., 
449 W. 5lst St., N. Y. C. 19. (Music, poetry, 
ed., lit-——pre-recorded tapes.) 

Sonant Corporation, P. O. Box 2807, Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. 


PEAK UP! 


Over 1,000 schools are using this recorded speech 

album. Send for free brochure. Dept. TS 
SONANT CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 2807 Hollywood 28, Calif 


=. € 


Zodiac Recording Co., 501 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 22. (Language and music—disc 
recordings, pre-recorded tapes.) 





For high school and adult use 
Zodiac offers 3 albums— 


FRENCH AS YOU HEAR IT 
SPANISH AS YOU HEAR IT 
ITALIAN AS YOU HEAR IT 


Each set contains 3 Ip records and book. 
Generous discount to teachers. 


Write for full information and catalog to: 


ZODIAC RECORDS 
501 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 





and quarterly bulletin. Minimum age 13 
Send five cents and self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for application. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Name; address; executive secretary; dues; 
journals; 1957-58 convention dates. 

For other organizations see Education 
Directory, Part 4 (education associations 
and directories), Office of Education. Also 
NEA Handbook. For education journals 
and editors see directory, Educational Press 
Assn. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D . $5 (active), $10 (Prof.); Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation; Re- 
search Quarterly. March 30-April 3, Kansas 
City 

American Assn. of School Administrators 
(NEA); Finis E. Engleman, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $10; School 
Administrator; 1957 Yearbook, The Super- 
intendent as Instructional Leader; 1958 
regional conventions: Feb. 22-26, St. Louis: 
March 8-12, San Francisco; March 29-April 
2, Cleveland. 

American Educational Theatre’ Assn.; 
Kenneth Graham, Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; $5.50; Educational Theatre 
Journal; August 26-28, Boston. 

American Education Research Assn.; 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10; Review of Educa- 
tional Research; subscription to the Review, 
$7; meets with American Assn. of School 
Administrators. 





American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
cio); Carl J. Megel, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill.; $1.20 to $7.80; American 
Teacher. 

American Library Assn.; David H. Clift, 
90 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; $6 to $20; 
ALA. Bulletin, Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, College and Research Li- 
braries, Top of the News, Hospital Book 
Guide, School Libraries; July 13-19, San 
Francisco 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (NEA); Rodney Tillman, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $8; 
Educational Leadership; March 2-6, Seattle 

Dept of Classroom Teachers (NEA); 
Margaret Stevenson, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; no dues; News Bulle- 
tin; meets with NEA 

Dept. of Elementary School Principals 
NEA); Robert W. Eaves, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C March 23-26, 
Philadelphia 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children; Harley C. Wooden, 1201 16th St., 
N .W., Washington 6, D. C.; $6; Exceptional 
Children, ICEC Bulletin; regional conven- 
tion, No. 13-16, Miam international con- 
vention, April 6-12, Kansas City 

Music Educators National Conference 
Vanett Lawler, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $4 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal; Journal of Research 
n Music Education, $3.75; national conven- 
tion, March 19-26, Los Angeles 

National Art Education Association; Dr 
John Lembach, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park Md.; regional dues, plus $3 for 
NAEA;: Art Education: Yearbook 

National Assn. of Educational Broad- 
casters; Frank E. Schooley, +14 Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, Ill.; $4, NAEB Journal 

National Assn. of Secondary-Schoo! Prin- 
cipals (NEA); Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $8 (individual) 
$12 (institutional Bulletin; Feb. 15-19, In- 
lianapolis, Ind 

National Catholic Educational Assn Rt 
Rev Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W Washington 
D. C.; $4; Bulletin; April 8-11, Philadelphia 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Ruth A 3ottomly, 700 N. Rush St 
Chicago 11, Ml National Parent-Teacher 
May 18-21, Omaha 

National Council for the Social Studies 
NEA) Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $5 (for teach- 
ers whose income is $3,600 or less); $7 (for 
those whose salaries exceed $3,600); Social 
Education and Yearbook; Nov. 28-30, Pitts- 
burgh 

National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion; John W. Morris, Univ. of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla Journal of Geography; 
Nov. 29-30, St. Louis 

National Council of Teachers of English 
J. N. Hook, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Ill $4: The English Journal, Elementary 
English, College English; Nov. 28-30, Min- 
neapolis 

National Education Association; William 
G. Carr, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.; $5; June 29-July 4, Cleveland 

Speech Association of America (NEA) 
Owen Peterson, Louisiana State University 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La.; $4.50; 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech Teach- 
er, Speech Monographs, Annual Directory; 
Dec., Chicago 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA); 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
i, D. C.; $5 (basic), $7.50 (comprehensive) ; 

National Business Education Quarterly, 
Education UBEA) Forum; Feb 


22, Chicago 


SCHOOL YOUTH GROUPS 


American Junior Red Cross, Livingston 
L. Blair, Dir., Junior Red Cross and Edu- 
cational Relations, Washington 13, D. C 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hol- 
lis Guy, executive director, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Future Farmers of America, U. S. Dept 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 4th St. 
& Independence Ave., S. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Future Homemakers of 
Dept. of Health, Education 


America, U. S. 
and Welfare, 
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Office of Education, 4th St. & Independence 
Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C 

Future Teachers of America (NEA), 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, Sanford M. Reece, 
Secretary for Youth Program, YMCA, 291 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 7. 

Junior Classical League, Estella Kyne 
chairman, 744 Monroe, Wenatchee, Wash. 

National Assn. of Student Councils, Ger- 
ald M. Van Pool, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker, 
sec., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C 

National Junior Honor Society, Paul E 
Elicker, sec., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C 

National Thespian Society 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E 
Patterson, executive sec., 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C 

Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W 
ington 6, D. C 

Y-Teens, Mrs Sara-Alyce P Wright 
Leadership Services, National Board YWCA 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 22 


TEACHER EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES 


Ace Teacher 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Arizona Teacher Placement Agenc 
W. Jefferson, Phoenix, Arizona 

Boulder Teachers’ Exchange 
Colorado 


BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Complete employment services for 
teachers, superintendents and school 
systems. Scholarship program for 
graduate students in personnel work 
through the University of Colorado. 


College Hil 


Wash- 


3ureau, 1237 E 




















Albert Teachers Agency Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Il 
Kemp Agency, 681 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
United Teachers’ Agency 
Bldg., East Jordan, Mic! 


Jackson 


EQUIPMENT 


Bulletin Boards, Chalkboards, 
Corkboards 


Acme Bulletin & Directory 
37 E. 12th St., N. ¥. C. 3 

Bangor Cork Co., William & D Sts., Pen 
Argyl, Pa. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Ave., Chicago 39, Il] 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. (Flannel boards.) 

Weber Costello Co 12th & McKinley 
Chicago Heights, Il 
Maps, Charts, Atlases, Globes, and 
Classroom Devices 

Aero Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St 
Philadelphia 20, Pa 

Cadaco-Ellis, Inc., 1446 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Ill. (educational games) 


Board Corp 


1900 N. Narragansett 


For Help in Explaining 


AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


Plan to use these or other AFL-CIO films 
or publications as teaching aids in your 
classes or study groups 


16MM SOUND FILMS 


Do Higher Wages Cause Higher 
Prices? 13 min. Color-cartoon loaded 
with facts and figures to demonstrate 
that our expanding economy can 
usually absorb higher wages without 
raising prices. Star of the film is Pro- 
fessor Owl who sets out to investigate 
the case of rising prices. Prepared for 
use in high school and adult classes 
in economics August 1957. Rental 
$2.00 


Labor’s Witness. 33 min. B/W. Pre- 
sents Walter Reuther, UAW president 
and AFL-CIO vice-president, testify- 
ing before a Congressional Committee 
about the union's education and 
citizenship progran with exciting 
cross examination. 1956. Rental, $3.00 
Together. 40 min. B/W. Tells story of 
the AFL-CIO merger convention, De 
cember, 1955. 1955. Rental, $4.00 


PAMPHLETS 


This is the AFL-CIO. A_ popularly 
written pamphlet describing its oper- 
ation, structure and policies. 10 pp 
Why Unions? An illustrated pamphlet 
addressed to non-union persons in 
terested in learning more about 
unions. 18 pp 

Facts vs. Propaganda— The Truth 
About “Right-to-Work” Laws. An- 
swers questions about “right-to-work 
laws and why labor opposes the 

laws. 20 pp 

Labor Looks at Automation. Define 
and gives illustrations of thi new 
industrial development. 24 pp 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 


AFL-CIO Education News and Views 
Summarizes education developments 
in labor and lists new films and 
pamphlets available. $2.00 per year 


Write for sample kit of other AFL-CIO 
publications 
AFL-CIO EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


815 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D 








FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (Filmstrips) you need 
to enliven, vitalize, and enrich textbook 
teaching are listed in the New, 1957 
Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 


Easy-to-Use 
Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 








CADACO-ELLIS, INC. 
1446 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Educational Games — Spelling, 
Mathematics, Social Studies 











Cram, George F., Co., 730 E. Washington 


St., Indianapolis 7, Ind 
Criterion Manufacturing Co., 331 Church 


St., Hartford 1, Conn telescopes) 





Louis de Rochemont™, 


Presents 


HELEN KELLER 
IN HER STORY 


ng the amazing ucce 
Keller, this film dra 
8th Annual natically illustrates how thi 
National blind, deaf and mute woman 
Film Award overcame her handicaps to 


16 mm. B&W become a great world figure 


75 minutes 


Rent $12.50 
Sale $100 


Send for Free Brochure 


Lovis de Rochemont Associates 
Film Library, Dept. ST 


13 East 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. MU 4-0204 
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pa—= TELESCOPES—— 


Refractors—Reflectors—For Schools, 
omateurs & Professional astronomers. Complete 
ready for use—with or without tripods. 


$3.98 to $198 up 


Send for free Illustrated Booklet TS$2 


CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO 
331 Church St Hartford 1, Conn 











Denoyer-Geppert Co 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 
Hammond, C. § 

i. we See 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc., Hartford 6, 
teaching timing devices) 


& Co., 521 Fifth Ave., 


Conn 


Schools Need and Want 
*“*Mark-Time” Teacher's Timers 
Versatile “‘Mark-Time” Teacher's Timing 
Devices are destined to serve in a greater 
variety of duties as modern teaching prac- 
tices call for more extended use of cycle 
timing. For full free information write 


M. H. RHODES, INC. 


Hartford 6, Conn. 


Spencer Press, Inc., 179 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il 
United Air Lines, School & College Ser- 
vice, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill 
(map of U. S. airlines) 
Weber Costello Co 12th 
Chicago Heights, Il 


& McKinley 


Photography Equipment 
Argus Cameras, Ann Arbor, 
cameras, light meters) 


Mich. (35mm 


FL 
MATERIALS 


1. A.F.L.-C.10. EDUCATION DEPT., p. 21-T 
Pamphlets; sample kit of publications 

2. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 18-T 

Information on U.S. and European tours 

3. ASSOCIATION FILMS, p. 16-T 

Free current events and social studies films 
See ad for titles . 

4. BAILEY FILMS, INC., p. 18-T 
Catalogue 

5. COLUMBIA RECORDS, p. 15-T 
Information on new phonographs 

6. COMET PRESS BOOKS, p. 18-T 
Booklet, ‘How to Publish Your Book’ 

7. CORONET FILMS, p. 17-T 

See coupon 

_8. CRITERION MANUFACTURING 
PANY, p. 22-T 

INlustrated booklet TS2 on telescopes 

9. DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, p. 


Free copy of “The Family Nobody Want- 
ed, available to high school drama 
teachers 


10. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
8-T 


COM- 


p. 18- 
Film and filmstrip catalogues 

.11. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 18-T 

Brochure 

12. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 18-T 
Catalogue 

13. GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 14-T 
Booklet, ‘The Story of Power’ 
a OF LIFE INSURANCE, p. 


Sharing the Risk,” new source unit for 
high school social studies classes, plus 
teocher manual. Catalogues on films and 
filmstrips and other teacher aids 


Please Print 


Name 


To order free materials. check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.YC. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


Charles Beseler Co., llth & Hollywood, 
East Orange, N. J. (Enlargers, transparency 
production materials.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. (Cameras—still and motion pic- 
ture; photographic supplies and equipment.) 

Federal Manufacturing & Engineering 
Corp., 1055 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
(Enlargers, magnetic film recorders, micro- 
film reader-projector.) 

Graflex, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester, 
N. Y. (Cameras, flash equipment and acces- 
sories.) 

The Harwald Company, 1216 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (Splicers, automatic film in- 
spection equipment.) 

Marshall, John G., Mfg. Co., Inc., 167 N 
9 St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. (Oil colors for col- 
oring photographs.) 

Peck & Harvey Mfg. Corp., 5650 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. (Darkroom equip- 
ment.) 

The Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
(Cameras and accessories, copymakers.) 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Major Components 

Altec Lansing Corp., 161 Ave. of the Amer- 
icas, N. Y. C. (Public address systems, am- 
plifiers, hi-fi systems. 

Audio Master Corp.., 
17 (Tape recorders, 
transcription players, 
tems.) 

Bogen 


17 E. 45th St., N. Y. C 
4-speed record and 
public address sys- 


David, Co., Inc., Paramus, N. J 
(Amplifiers, public address equipment.) 
Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. (Phonographs, tape recorders.) 


—...15. LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES, 
p. 21-T 
Brochure on film, 
Story’ 
.16. McGRAW-HILL TEXT FILMS, p. 20-T 
New Catalogue 
17. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-T, p. 16-T 
“The Genie Story,’ color cartoon book 
showing modern uses of coal; list of other 
teachers’ aids. Indicate choice of materials 
listed on p. 16-T 
.18. NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP., p. 18-T 
Catalogue 
19. NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, p. 16-T 
Information and student materials 
20. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, p. 


Helen Keller in Her 


“Adventures in Education,’’ travel guide; 
model aircraft rules book; Aviation Edu- 
cation materials folder 
21. M. H. RHODES INC., p. 22-T 
Information on teacher timing devices 
_22. U.S. RUBBER, p. 8-T 
Bike Safety Class Instruction Kit (see cou- 
pon) 
.23. SONANT CORPORATION, p. 20-T 
Brochure on “Speak Up!"’ album 
24. TUFTS UNIV. CIVIC EDUCATION 
CENTER, p. 18-T 
Examination copies available on: ‘‘What 
About War? “Capitalism,” ‘The Isms 
and You” 
___25. ZODIAC RECORDS, p. 20-T 
Catalogue 
See p. 24-T for Around the World Program 
coupon 
See p. 9-T for Better Vision Institute coupon 
See p. 19-T for International Reading Assn, 
coupon 
See p. 2-T for New York Times coupon 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address 





City 


Zone State 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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Sept. 27, 1957 
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Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. (Sound 
systems, amplifiers, phonographs, intercoms, 
public address equipment.) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Phonographs.) 

Elgin National Watch Company, Ameri- 
can Microphone Products, Bluff City Blvd. 
at Raymond St., Elgin, Ill. (Microphones.) 

Esso Electronic Corp., Mitchell Division, 
75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. (Phono- 
graphs, hi-fi tape recorders, intercoms.) 

Graflex Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester, 
N. Y. (Tape recorders.) 

Miles Reproducer Co., 812 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 3. (Portable, battery-operated 
voice recorder; sound recorders.) 

Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., 
cago 24, Ill. (Tape recorders.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J 
(Radio, TV, record players, tape recorders, 
amplifiers, public address systems, broad- 
cest transmitters.) 

Shure Bros., Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave 
Evan:ton, [1]. (Microphones, public address 
systems: radio-TV broadcasting.) 

Society for Visual Education, 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill 
recorders, phonographs.) 

Steelman Phonograph & Radio Co., 2-30 
Anderson Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Hi-fi 
phonographs and radios.) 

Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski 
Chicago, Ill. (Intercoms.) 


Chi- 


1345 W 
(Tape 


Rd., 


Accessories 

Altec Lansing Corp., 161 Ave. of Americas, 
N. Y. C. (Speakers.) 

Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave 
N. Y. C. 22. (Recording discs, tape, re- 
cording and playback styli, magnetic record- 
ing tape.) 

Audio Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. C 
17. (Tape.) 

Orradio Industries, Shamrock Circle, Ope- 
lika, Ala. (Tape.) 

Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
24, Ill. (Tape deck, amplifiers.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J 
(Pre-recorded tapes.) 


VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT 


Filmstrip, Slides (2 x 2) 
and Opaque Projectors 


Argus Cameras, Inc., 74 & William St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Slide projectors and viewers.) 

Audio Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. C 
17. (Sound slidefilm projectors.) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul 
St., Rochester, N. Y. (Opaque and slide 
projectors.) 

Bel! & Howell Co., 
Chicago 45, Il 

Charles Beseler Co., llth & Hollywood, 
East Orange, N. J. (Opaque and slide pro- 
jectors.) 

Dukane Corp., St. 
slidefilm projectors.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y. (Slide filmstrip and motion 
picture projectors.) 

The Harwald Company, 1216 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Il. 

Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge 39, Mass 
(Slide projectors.) 

Radio Corporation of America, 
2, N. J. (16mm sound projectors.) 

Society for Visual Education, 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, II. 
and slide projectors, 
jectors, accessories.) 

Victor Animatograph Corp., P. O. Box 
112, Plainville, Conn. (Sound slidefilm pro- 
jectors.) 


7100 McCormick Rd., 


Charles, Ill. (Sound 


Camden 


1345 W 
(Filmstrip 
sound slidefilm pro- 


16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Il. 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Il. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y 

The Harwald Company, 1216 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Radio Corporation of America, 
tional Services, Camden, N. J. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., 
112, Plainville, Conn. 

Neumade Prod. Corp., 250 W. 57th St., 
N. ¥. C. 19. (Film equipment.) 


Educa- 


P. O. Box 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Sept. 29, (ABC) Negro 
College Choirs: College, 
Atlanta 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide Wide 
World: “In Between,” a comprehensive 
picture of the world of the U.S. teen- 
ager. Each of the seven or more seg- 
ments of this 90-minute visual essay 
will reflect an important aspect of the 
lives of our teen-age millions. From 
Glendale, Calif., the Reaction Research 
Society, a teen-age group that builds 
and tests rockets on their “vertical drag 
strip” on the Mohave Desert, illustrat- 
ing interest in science. From Sacra- 
mento, youth work with physically 
handicapped, an example of humanitar- 
ianism. From Tulsa, how the mem- 
bers of the 4-H Club expect to meet 
changes in agriculture; also visits to 
the State Fair exhibits. From Chicago, a 
profile on the music consciousness of 
the group that buys 80 per cent of all 
records sold, with Howard Miller, one 
of the nation’s most influential disc 
jockies. From Evanston, Ill., the aver- 
age teen-ager, the 95 per cent who keep 
out of the headlines, with a highly 
organized activity program and a code 
of conduct on money and curfews de- 
vised by parents and students. From 
New York, a gang of potential delin- 
quents who have been helped out of 
trouble by the Youth Board. Also from 
New York, the Bronx High School of 
Science, for evidence of extraordinary 
intellectual achievement among today’s 
teen-agers 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Neville Chamberlain at Munich. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Sept. 29, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Lyman Bryson and “Scho- 
lastic Teacher’s” Patrick Hazard discuss 
Don Marquis’ “archy and mehitabel.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Producer Lewis Freedman is planning 
programs on Dostoevski’s “The Idiot”; 
a sociological report on the blues; 
Laurence Sterne; and a series on Amer- 
ican humor 

9:00 p.m 


10:35 a.m. 
Morehouse 


(CBS-TV) DuPont Show of 
the Month (Premiere): “Crescendo,” 
Paul Gregory’s historical survey of 
American popular music, starring Rex 
Harrison, Ethel Merman, Peggy Lee, 
Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman, 
Carol Channing, Turk Murphy and his 
Dixieland Band, Dinah Washington, 
Sommy Sands, Stubby Kay, and Lizzie 
Miles. Jazz, musical comedy, religious 
marches, blues, folk songs, Western 
songs and Latin-American tempos. 
David Ewen’s “Panorama of American 
Popular Music” (Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1957, $4.95) is a use- 
ful student source for many important 
aspects of American music not regarded 
as “lively” enough for an entertain- 
ment show. Preview reports on these 
topics would make students more crit- 
ical observers: George M. Cohan and 
Actors Equity, 1919; ASCAP and Victor 
Herbert; Broadcast Music Incorporated; 
Austin High School, Chicago; New Or- 
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leans band fights; plugging; Tin Pan 
Alley; the growth and power of the disc 
jockey; playing the Palace; sentimen- 
tality in ballads; “raiding” the classics; 
our national ballads and patriotic songs 
in successive wars; new lyrics for old 
tunes; the decline of the parlor piano; 
the Gilmore Music Festivals; Stephen 
Foster’s original distaste for “Ethiopian”’ 
songs; Union Square as the entertain- 
ment center of the country; community 
sings as song-plugging; Hollywood and 
the coming of sound; moral arguments 
against jazz. Following the show, write 
themes on the careers and art of prom- 


cast in 


(CBS-TV). 


Merman heads all-star 
29, 9 p.m. 


Ethel 
Crescendo Sept. 


inent songsters. Were the old songs 
really better than today’s? Show cdn 
give the student an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the importance of developing per- 
sonal taste in popular music, a form of 
entertainment that is absorbing more 
and more time of young people, espe- 
cially because of the yzreat number of 
new musical variety shows listed below. 

Thurs., Sept. 26, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux 
Music Hall: Rosemary Clooney 

Sat., Sept. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Liggett 
& Myers Show. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 

MacKenzie Show. 

Sun., Sept. 29, 4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Paul 
Winchell: Ventriloquism and variety 

Tues., Oct. 1, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Show of Eddie Fisher. 

Thurs., Oct. 3, 9:00 p.m 
Pat Boone Show. 

Sat., Oct. 5, 10:00 p.m 
Martin Solos. 

Mon., Oct. 7, 8:00 p.m. 
Mitchell Show. 

Fri., Oct. 18, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Frank 
Sinatra Show. 

Sun., Oct. 20, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Chevy Show: Dinah Shore 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Sept. 26, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Ernie Kovacs stars in a TV 
version of Marcel Pagnol’s 1928 hit 
play, “Topaze.” 


The Gisele 
The 
(ABC-TV) The 
(NBC-TV) 

(ABC-TV) 


Dean 


Guy 


The 


Tues., Oct. 1, 


Tues., Oct. 1, 
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Mon., Sept. 30, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stu- 
dio One: “Mutiny on Shark,” (Part 2). 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: Thomas Mitchell stars as 
the Greek philosopher Socrates in “The 
Gadfly,” true story of a man who sac- 
rificed his life rather than compromise 
his principles. Tried and convicted of 
heresy, Socrates is sentenced to death 
He foregoes the alternative of banish- 
ment, refusing to be false to what he 
feels to be his mission from the gods 
Have a student report on the etymology 
of “sophist,” “sophomore,” and “phil- 
osophy.” Does the debate between Soc- 
rates and Protagoras on knowledge and 
virtue smack of anti-intellectualisn 
Discuss the “wisdom” of Socrates’ ap- 
proach, e.g., calling Protagoras not a 
liar, but an ignoramus. Find out what 
William H. Whyte means by an “or- 
ganization man.” Was Socrates one‘ 
Why not? Is it hard to be Socratic 
today? Why? Callias believes that the 
young always run after new opinions 
Is that true 2400 years later? Discuss 
Socrates’ motives for not taking pay 
for teaching. What does the title mean” 
Do we have gadflies in public life to- 
day? Why does Socrates say the bigger 
the trial the better? What does he mean 
by the healing gift of laughter? What is 
the only knowledge that Socrates feels 
justifies his own claim to wisdom 

Wed., Oct. 2, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Walter Winchell File (Premiere): The 
newshawk will draw on his journalistic 
background for his stories 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Armstrong Cir- 

cle Theatre: “Buried 2,000 Years: The 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” Irve Tunick’s play 
about the work of Professor Elazar L 
Sukenik, Department of Archaeology, 
Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem 

Thurs., Oct. 3, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Robert Alan Aurthur’s “A 
Sound of Different Drummers,” an anti- 
utopian play about a monolithic society 
and a group that defies its edicts 


YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Sept. 29, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s 
Take a Trip: On the fall agenda: New 
York Agricultural School, Farmingdale, 
L.L; U.S. Steel Plant, Gary, Ind.; Carl 
Sandburg; two parts on Jacques 
Lipshitz; Annapolis; Penn. Station 

7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: Jon 
Provost, 7, enters the cast as a new 
major character, a runaway orphan boy 


COMEDY 


Sat., Sept. 28, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dick 
and the Duchess (Premiere): New half- 
hour adventure comedy series in Lon- 
don, with Patrick O’Neal and Haze! 
Court. Young American businessman 
assigned to his firm’s London office 
marries the daughter of a British peer 

Sun., Sept. 29, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sally: 
Joan Caulfield in the title role as a de- 
partment store salesgirl who wins the 
favor of Mrs. Mabel Banford, a wealthy 
scatterbrained matron, and becomes her 
globe-trotting companion. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Bachelor Father: 
John Forsythe stars as Bentley Gregg, 
a successful filmland attorney. His bach- 
elorhood is complicated by guardianship 
of his sister’s teen-age daughter 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 

Eve Arden Show: Miss Arden stars as 

the witty, Liza Hamilton, a widowed 

novelist on precarious lecture tours 


ADVENTURE 


Thurs., Sept. 26, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Har- 
bourmaster (Premiere): Barry Sullivan 
stars as Captain David Scott, descend- 
ant of a New England seagoing family 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 0O.S.S. (Pre- 
miere): Cloak and dagger operatives of 
General “Wild Bill” Donovan’s World 
War II Office of Strategic Services 

Mon., Sept. 30, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sus- 
picion (Premiere): Hour-long suspense 
mystery dramas adapted from the work 
of Gore Vidal, John Steinbeck, others 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





Here’s What You Get 
for Only A DIME: 


(Total Value $3.00) 


25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR 
prints of Italy's most fascinat- 
ing sights 


The authoritative album on 
'2] Italy in which to mount your 
pictures plus niormative ext n 
Italy's histor istoms, arts 

ends, famou landmarks, naturs 
wonders, geography. et« 


A giant ms AP OF THE WORLD 
3) in beautif color, prepared 
especially by |! ading geographical 
experts for this program. Opens uy; 
to 3'2 feet wide! A magnificent wall 
or blackboard decoration, invaluable 
guide for students or armchair ex- 


plorers. Retail value $2.00 


In addition, if you decide to con- 
tinue you will receive as a free 
bonus, a beautiful green-and-copper 
colored album case (pictured above) 
large enough to hold a number of 
albums 

Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is 
yours for ONLY ONE DIME to in- 
troduce you to the Around the 
World Program 
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This Exciting “Guided Tour” Through EXALY 


GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


» Yours = 1Q° 


% To Introduce You and Your Students to A 
i a) Wonderful New Way to Learn About... 
Hi () r ‘ascinating 
j Your Pupils Will be Greatly 
Enriched By This New Educational 


Hobby The Entire Class 
Can Share 


ES, TAKE THIS exciting ‘‘guided tour” of ITALY 
plus a giant, full-color World Map—a $3 value 
tor only 10¢ in this generous introductory ofter! 

We make this offer to demonstrate an exciting way for a ui (above) {TALY—home 
young and oid to learn about the many lands and peoples : : famous; much- 
of our wondertul world. This revolutionary new pro- TF ; . >in a a ae — 
gram in home education, sponsored by THE AMERICAN : tronomer Galileo is said 

2— AP CAL SOCIETY, is like a y . - 4 to have tested the speed 
GEOGRAPHICAI e guided tour fo. a at ‘talline ontoaia 
around the world. 

Sete 
How You “‘Visit’’ a Different Land Each Month EGYPT -— Arabs in 


irning toward 


Each month you receive a set of full-color photographs seca before the Geat 
} 


and an informative, illustrated guidebook album with which guards 
spaces for mounting the color prints. by means of these ' Nile 
prints and albums, you and your class “visit’’ a different 
country every month. You explore the country’s famous 
landmarks and natural wonders. You go sight-seeing in 
the strange cities, In quaint little villages you stop to 

observe native costumes, customs, and crafts. An expert aa : Famous image 
on the region spins stories of the great battles, the na- with pelea cae 
tional heroes, the ancient legends. You nore over maps id jewels, stands in 
showing the principal cities, rivers, mountains. You actu- — a 
ally learn MORE about these foreign lands 


than many tourists do 


Helps Children in Later Life, Too! 

Here is an educational hobby for the whole >—T | K is 
class. It will give children a tremendous ad- 
vantage not only in school but in life, as they AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
grow up in a world where other countries are Around the World Program 
only hours away by air. And you, yourself, Dept. ST-10, Garden City, N. Y. 
will find this an enjoyable way of planning I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my introductory 

- . package consisting of (1) the informative ‘‘guidebook album 
trips—or re-living them. sai ¢ ~ ee? (2) 25 full-color reproductions to mount in album, 
° : and (3) the giant 3 ft. wide l-col g of the for! 
aw S| Mail Coupon With Only x undesst sib you plan Big: apg ong hn me - Weeia’ 
guidebook album complete with a se olor- nt 
Ten Cents mont h for only $1 plus ‘shipping ‘after ine oe De 
To acquaint yourself with this H {917 Package. 11) notity you It T do not wish “io! coptinue. i 
new project, accept the offer de- and [I am free to resign at any time 
scribed above. No obligation—but if 
you are delighted with your trial Name 
package and do wish to continue you 
pay only $1 for each monthly “tour’’ Adadbess 
thereafter. And you may cancel at J 
any time. Mail coupon now!— 





PLEASE PRINT) 


City -...Zone State 
SAME OFFER IN CANADA: Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- (Offer good in U.S.A, and Canada only) she 


CIETY’S Around The World Pro- 


gram, Dept. ST-10, Garden City, ] EQ TxA | g | = Ey = ‘a* ball J} 


New York. 








